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EDITORIAL 


The subject matter of the papers presented in this number of the 
Quarterly are of a varied character, though there are several contributions 
to the story of the Confederate days of Alabama. As previously stated 
the Civil War Centennial celebration prompts the consideration of ma¬ 
terial of this character for publication and future numbers of the Quarterly 
will give us an opportunity to publish several groups of letters from the 
front which give an excellent chance to record the history of that period 
which the Centennial seeks to commemorate. 

The Siege of Mobile which records the impression of a Federal sol¬ 
dier in the campaign of 1865, is called to the attention of the reader 
because it gives the other side of the picture in an excellent way. 


Peter A. Brannon 
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REPORT OF A CORPORAL OF 
THE ALABAMA FIRST INFANTRY ON 
TALK AND FIGHTING ALONG MISSISSIPPI,. 1862-63 

By Robert Partin 

History Department, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

On February 15, 1862, John Wesley Powers enlisted in Company 
H, First Alabama Infantry Regiment at Loachapoka, Alabama. 1 At the 
time of enlistment. Powers was twenty six years old, unmarried, a 
resident of Auburn, a member of the Auburn Presbyterian Church, and 

if we may judge by the contents of the letter he wrote, the owner 
some property. 2 

Although no specific information regarding Powers’s whereabouts 
and activities during the period from February to October, 1862 was 
discovered, he probably went with his company to Pensacola immediate¬ 
ly and on March 6 went with the regiment to Memphis, Tennessee. 
Since he was at Holly Spring on October 20, it is assumed that he 
was not with the soldiers of the First Infantry captured at Island Num¬ 
ber 10, April 8, 1862, but was with the companies which fought in 
the Battle of Corinth, October 3 and 4. At any rate, Power’s company ' 
went on November 4, 1862 to Port Hudson, Louisiania, where it joined 
the other companies of the regiment, the troops captured at Island 
Number 10 having been exchanged in September. The First Infantry 
remained at Port Hudson until the fort was captured on July 8, 1863. 3 

During the time he was stationed at Holly Springs and Port Hud¬ 
son, Power wrote five letters to his friend Mr. Linn B. Sanders of 
Auburn, Alabama. Judging by the tone and content of the letters, San¬ 
ders was an elderly business man and Powers’s respected and trusted 
friend. The letters are all rather formal in tone and rather circumspect 
in subject matter. With the exception of a few business items and 
formal inquiries about and regards to friends, the letters are devoted 
entirely to the business of giving “the new.s” At the time he wrote 
the letters, Powers was a corporal. 4 
* 

Because he had written Sanders all the war news “a few days 
ago” and because he had just been paid, Powers devoted most of his 
first letter to business matters. The fact that he had been paid, as the 
letter plainly indicates, was big news for him and also, no doubt, good 
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news for Sanders. Powers began this letter in a very formal business 
like manner. “Dear Sir: Enclosed you will find seventy dollars 20 of 
which you will please put to the credit of a note on Due Bill you 
hold against me. Money you loaned me when I was at home.” 5 Powers 
then explained why he had not repaid the loan earlier: “I have never 
received any money for my services until a few weeks ago.” Then in 
his most formal language Powers requested that his friend “acknow¬ 
ledge this recpt. of amt. sent you. You will please destroy the Due 
Bill you hold against me and oblige your obt. serv’t by Addressing 
me at Holly Springs.” The letter, as Powers explained, was sent by 
Mr. J. W. Cannon of Dadevill who would mail it at Loachapoka 
“thence to Auburn.” 6 

Powers’s extremely formal tone was not a sign of distrust of Sand¬ 
ers but a sign of respect for him. The following excerpts indicate 
Powers’s implicit faith in Sanders honesty and business ability: “I 
shall draw again soon, and if this reaches you I shall send some more 
. . . . The remaining 50 dollars you will please put it out or use it 
to the best advantage. Or the best you think. And if anything should 
happen that I may never return Home. I want my youngest Brother 
Hudson L. Powers to have every thing I have to [be] given to him.” 7 

Having dispensed with his business affairs in the first paragraph 
of the first letter, Powers thereafter confined himself to the task of 
giving his friend ’’all the news” he had. He confined his news re¬ 
porting largely to three subjects: a rumored invasion of Alabama, peace 
talks, and the fighting along the Mississippi. He interlarded the news 
with his own plans, predictions, and comments. 

The Powers letters were written during a time when the people 
of the North were going through what one writer called “The Period 
of Disgust” and “The Period of Despair”: a period when open opposi¬ 
tion to the war, political dissension, and army desertions reached a 
peak. 8 News of Union difficulties drifted through to the men in the 
First Infantry. This news along with rumors Powers relayed, inter¬ 
mixed with his opinions and plans, to his friend back in Auburn. 

In his letter of October 20, 1862, Powers gave some startling 
reports about conditions in the North — in the army, in the govern¬ 
ment, and among the civilization population. He reported that “It 
appears that there is about to be a division with the North.” And 
it seemed to him that the Army officers were leading the movement; 
for he reported that “I learned there were some Federal Officers came 
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in Our Camp yesterday under a Flag of Truce. They came in not 
under the United States Flag. But under the Flag of the North West¬ 
ern states. 9 I also learn, he wrote, “that there were some pretty 
strong peace movements on hand, What they are 1 don’t know, or have 

not heard. Then he gave this startling rumor: “I heard 54 Regiments 
came over and joined our army a few days ago. I suppose it is a fact.” 10 
Powers also reported that he had heard that “the Yanks are getting 
pretty badly scared/’ 11 

The men of the First Infantry must have heard a great deal of 
peace talk during the winter of 1862-63. For on January 16, Powers 
wrote: “There has been a good deal of talk about Peace of late, and 
some pretty large Bets being made that there would be Peace in the 
course of four or six months.’’ 12 Powers hoped for peace but didn’t ex¬ 
pect it. At least, he wrote “All I have to say about it is Lord grant 
it may be the case, but I have but little or no confidence in there being 
peace even as soon as six months from the 1st of this month.” That is, 
he had no confidence “in there being peace” unless the conduct of 
the war was drastically changed. Then the corporal outlined his own 
peace plan: 

I believe there is only one way that a speedy Peace Measure can, 
or will be brought about; and that is for a Black Flag to be hoisted. 
And T sincerely believe that if the Black Flag.is hoisted there would • 
be Peace in less than six Mos. Though I see that one of the most 
rabid abolition Papers are crying out for Peace verry strong. 13 

Evidently, the Powers peace plan gained little favor with the 
Confederate authorities; at least, by mid-March the corporal was 
placing his hope for peace in less piratical methods. Powers explained 
to Sanders that “there will be a desperate struggle to open the Miss. 
River this spring” and that the enemy “will pitch their forces on “Port 
Hudson and Vicksburg. He believed that “If we can hold two points 
P. H. & V. g until 1st of July, we will have peace.” 14 

All the rumors which Powers heard were not of peace. On Jan¬ 
uary 16, he wrote “I heard a few days ago that the Yanks were land¬ 
ing a pretty large force at Geneva Ala. I think it is in Coffee County.” 
He then proceeded to point out to his friends what might be expected 
of “the Yanks”: 

I am verry sorry to hear of their getting in Our State. Knowing 
so well how they have treated the citizens in other States, and how 
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they destroy property, belonging to good Southern citizens. I am 
very much in hopes they will not stay long where they are; it is 
thought by some that they will make an attempt to invade other por¬ 
tions of the State. But I am in hopes they will be obliged to retreat, 
ut before they do they may destroy a good deal of valuable 
property. For it appears as they have just begun to see, that they can’t 
whip the South, it is their intention to destroy all the property they 
possibly can. That is it is and has been the case in this State, and not 
only this but every other they have been in.. 15 

1 

Powers learned that the rumor of Yankees being in Alabama 
caused “Some of our Boys to say if the Yankees are getting in Ala. 
they want to leave here, and go back to their own State to help whip 
the Yankees out of our State.” But Powers explained that as far as 
his regiment was concerned that was impracticable and would not be 
done. He wrote: 

But if they are in our State, our Regiment would be the last to 
be sent back to fight them, as we are in Heavy Artilery. I learn that 
the General in Command at this place intends giving every company in 
this Regiment a Batery. And if that be the case, I know they will 
never send our Regt off to any other point to fight in Infantry. When 
we are so much importance on the River, if we are moved from here 
we will be stationed somewhere on the Coast. 16 

As Powers clearly saw, many factors were involved in the hold¬ 
ing of Port Hudson and Vicksburg, that is, the weather, the command¬ 
ers on both sides, the skill and morale of the men, and the strength 
of the Confederate batteries. He wrote Sanders his opinions on these 
matters. 

All soldiers have an interest in the weather; Powers had a special 
interest in it, especially in rain. For, it was his belief that “if they 
[Yankees] don’t accomplish their intention [of opening the Mis¬ 
sissippi] during the high water, they will be apt to give it up and call 
off their troops.” 17 The following excerpt illustrates the relationship 
which Powers saw as existing between rain and “Gun Boat” activities: 
“It has been raining for the last two days incessantly. The Earth ap¬ 
pears to be full of water. The Miss. River is rising verry fast, it is 
about 12 feet higher than when I first came here, and continues to 
rise. We have been looking for the Gun Boats to come up for some 
time . . . .” 18 
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The corporal seemed to have had confidence in all of the Con¬ 
federate commanders. Of his own General Gardiner he wrote: “I am 
proud to say that I believe we have a verry good general and I 
think if he has a chance. He will show himself to be a good one.” 
He also thought well of General Price and General Kirby Smith. 
Actually Powers, in these letters, reported nothing but good things 
about Confederate leaders. Even in his report on General Bragg’s with¬ 
drawal from Murfreesboro, he looked in the bright side: "Our forces 
have had verry good luck in all Battles they have fought for the past 
two months or more. It is true General Bragg, had to retreat from 
Murfreesborough. Though I have no doubt but Bragg had a policy 
in retreating, if it was to keep from being whiped. But if you will 
notice He is verry apt to always bring off the Property.” Powers on 
more than one occasion expressed admiration for Stonewall Jackson. 19 

Powers evidently had some respect for Commodore Farragut’s judg¬ 
ment; for he reported that Farragut “has refused three distinct or¬ 
ders to attack this place by water.” According to Powers, Farragut re¬ 
fused to attack, because he knew that “it would prove to be a perfect 
Man Slaughter.” But for General Nathaniel Banks Powers had nothing 
but contempt and promised that “When Old Banks makes an attack on 
this place he will get a worse whiping than he ever had in Virginia.” 20 

The morale of men of the First Alabama seemed to have been 
high, for on March. 13, Powers reported “The Troops are all in very 
high spirits and they are eager for a fight.” 21 

Presumably, Powers wrote about rumors because he had no real 
news to tell. He implied as much in the sentences following each 
rumor; and when he had real fighting news to tell, as he did in the 
last three letters, he wasted no space on rumors or anything else.” 22 

By the end of 1862, Vicksburg and Port Hudson were the only 
remaining bastions on the Mississippi still in Confederate hands; and 
Powers was correct in predicting that the enemy "will pitch their forces 
on these two points.” Actually, the Union commanders concentrated 
their forces on Vicksburg. The gunboat fighting which Powers des¬ 
cribes in the letters from Farragut’s efforts to get his boats passed the 
Port Hudson batteries so that they could take part in the assault against 
Vicksburg. Banks land operations at this time were nothing more than 
a diversionary attack. 23 
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Powers’ first reference to gunboats is found in his letter of January 
16. In this letter he reported that “The Miss’ River is rising verry fast, 
it is about 12 feet higher than when I first came here, and continues 
to rise.” This statement was followed by the news that “We have been 
looking for the Gun Boats to come up for some time . . . But the 
gunboats had not appeared and, as Powers explained it, for very good 
reasons, that is, bceause it appears they are afraid to make the venture, 
since one of their best Boats were blown up at or near the mouth of 
the Yazoo, by one of Mr. Stewarts Torpedoes. There are some of the 
same kind of articles now in the River about six miles below here. So 
if they undertake to come up with their Boats they will be apt to 
strike some of them, and if they do, they will be apt to be Blown up. 24 

To this very interesting explanation of why Port Hudson was not 
attacked, Powers added the following news: “I guess you have heard 
of our victory at Vicksburg. The Yankees have evacuated and left 
there for some other parts unknown.” 25 

4 

There is ample proof of the validity of Powers statement that the 
Yankees were “afraid to make the venture” past Port Hudson. They 
had suffered more than the expected amount of disasters during the 
months. 26 It was not until two months later March 14, that Farragut 
attempted to run his boats passed Port Hudson. The attack was no sur¬ 
prise to the defenders of Port Hudson, certainly not to Corporal Powers. 
His letter written on March 13, on the eve of the fight is devoted 
almost entirely to the expected fight. In the second sentence of this 
letter he wrote “We are looking daily for an attack on this place . . . ” 
Later he wrote “I would not be at all surprised if we were to have 
an attack tomorrow, if not Sunday at fartherest .... Indications are 
better for a Fight, then I have seen before since I have been here.” ... 27 

Powers seemed to have been a practical and reasonable type of in¬ 
dividual, at least, he tried to give a reasonable explanation of all of 
his opinions and predictions. He based his prediction of the coming 
assault upon two facts: “a Gun Boat came out in plain view from 
behind the Point” during the daylight; and upon the fact that “Our 
pickets are daily bringing in prisoners . , . .” 28 To this letter he added, 
at the top of the first page, the following: “P. S.: I learn the Iron 
Clad Indianola has been raised, and towed up to Alexandria, and will 
soon be reported for Duty, if that be so she will add one more to our 
little Fleet, and I hope she will help our little Cotton Clad Fleet.” 29 
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The night of March 13, 1863 was an anxious one at Port Hudson, 
but the Confederates were busy and vigilant. Here is the account of 
the night which the watchful corporal sent to his friend: 

I will add a few lines which will inform you that the Yankee 
Fleet has come in sight. There are seven Boats visible, they are formed 
in line of Battle across the River. We are now looking for an attack 
hourly. They fired two shots last night, but they were too far off. I 
was up until three oclock last night guarding some of our Transports, 
that are lying at our Wharfs being unloaded. They were heavy details 
at.work all night unloading the Boats. We had to keep a sharp look 
out to keep them from stealing up on us and burning our Boats. I will 
write you again when the fight is over and give you full account as 
possible. 30 

Three days later, Powers fulfilled this promise by writing the long¬ 
est letter in the group. He began “According to a promise made in my 
last letter to you, I this morning catch up my pen to write you a hasty 
letter. Which will inform you that the long looked for attack was 
made, and a glorious victory achieved by us.” Athough Powers began 
by referring to this letter as a “hasty letter” and closed it with the 
modest remark “Nothing more of interest,” he must have been rather 
proud of his account. For it was a detailed factual, vivid, and rather well 
organized military report. 31 

. The letter begari with a vivid description of daylight maneuvers of 
tbe Union gunboats: 

The Fleet, Commanded by Commodore Farragut came up in sight 
last Friday morning, and during the evening they were engaged in 
landing troops, and planting their mortor Boats just below the point, 
about four miles below our camp. About dark they fired off two Guns; 
and on Saturday morning their Fleet were formed in line of Battle 
across the River. They maneuvered about until 12 o’clock, when every 
thing appeared to be still at three o’clock in the evening they open¬ 
ed fire from there mortors, commeced shelling our Brest Works, and 
our lower Bateries. But to no effect, they did not even scare our Boys. 
They threwed eighty six shells during the evening, and ceased shelling 
a little before sunset. 32 

The river and land activities which Powers had been observing 
prior to sunset on Friday, March 14, were Farragut’s preparatory move¬ 
ments for a dash by the fortifications of Port Hudson, not preparations 
to take them. 33 
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The night of March 14 was dark and quiet, affording the Union 
gun boats an excellent opportunity for their dash past the fortifica¬ 
tions. 34 After the ceasing of the afternoon bombardment, according to 
Powers, “Everything remained silent until about eleven o’clock; when 
they got on a head of steam, and started up the River for the purpose 
of running their fleet by our bateries.” “But alas for them,” Powers 
tells his friend, “they failed in their attempt.” and the venture ended 
in “a glorious victory achieved by us.” 35 “The remaining part of this 
long letter is devoted to a detailed account of the victory. 

Powers begins the account of the gun boat with the statement: 
“There was five Boats that made the attack, viz. The Mississippi, Rich¬ 
mond, Pensacola, Hartford, & Monongahala.” 36 The list of the boats 
is followed with an account of what happened to each, except the 
Pensacola which he does not again mention. 

He described the end of the Mississippi, “a second class frigate 
carrying 24 guns” in the following passage: 

The Mississippi was so badly damaged by our guns, they could 
not work their machinery consequently she floated around and got 
aground. They could not get her off, the crew jumped over board, 
and those of them that could swim got ashore, and sixty five of them 
were captured by our cavalry, and it is supposed that the rem. of them 
perished in the flames, and drowned. The crew consisted of three 
hundred men all told. They set fire to her and she went floating off 
down stream in brilliant flames. The commander of the Miss’ Capt 
Melanchton Smith was killed. 37 

The fate of the Richmond, which was also “a 24 gun frigate,” was 
also described in detail: 

The Richmond was seriously damaged and went floating down 
stream in a sinking condition. She found her long home in the bottom 
of the River the next day (Sunday) When she rec’d her wound, she 
anchored out in the river, opsite one of our Bateries, and it is said sur¬ 
rendered but while in that Position there was a hot shot from one of 
our Bateries cut the anchor chain into, and she floated off down the 
River. It was verry dark and we could not see any Flag or sight of 
surrender. 38 

The Hartford, Farragut’s flagship, and the Monongehala both, 
according to Powers “succeeded in passing our Bateries, by hugging 
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the Western shore.” The successful passage of the two boats seemed 
not to have disturbed the Confederates too much. Powers wrote that 
“We are now listening for them to go like the Indianola.” He also 
wrote Sanders that when General Gardner learned that the two boats 
had passed the batteries, “He was heard to say all right I am good 
for them. He has ordered the Queen of the West and the Webb to hold 
themselves in readyness to take the Hartford, the first chance that 
presents itself.” 39 

The river fighting “commenced at eleven o’clock and lasted only 
about three hours,” and, according to powers, the Confederate losses 
were “comparatively none.” The only causalities he reported were 
“three men killed in the rear of the camp, by the explosion of a shell, 
while on their way from Town to their command” and “six” wound¬ 
ed.” 40 

After his description of the river operations, Powers gave a shorter 
report on the land fighting. The following is his complete report on 
land operations: 

Our Infantry, and cavalry proved successful in repulsing, and 
driving back their whole army, in a perfect state of Demoralization. 
They strewed their Guns, Knapsacks, and in fact nearly everything 
they had. We drove in a good many Beeves that they had along with 
them. I think old Banks is about at his wits end, and don’t know what 
to do. You recollect ‘ Old Stonewall used to make a comissary of Banks, 
and now General Gardner has commenced making one of him, at least 
it looks verry much so for he issued, orders yesterday, to increase our 
Rations. 41 

Powers closed his report on these engagements with an ominous 
bit of news: “There are at this times seven Boats to be seen down the 
River.” Evidently, he did not believe the “glorious victory” had ended 
the “desperate struggle to open” the Mississippi River. 

The bitter struggle ended, as every knows, in a complete victory 
for the Federal forces. Vicksburg fell on July 4, 1863; and Port Hud¬ 
son surrendered on July 8. 42 The First Infantry was captured when the 
fort fell; but the men were again exchanged. The regiment later fought 
at New Hope, Kenesaw, Peach Tree Creek, Atlanta, Franklin, Nash¬ 
ville, Averysboro, Bentonville, and on April 27, 1865 was surrendered 
by General Johnston to General Sherman at Greensboro, North Caro¬ 
lina. 43 The men were paroled and immediately set out for home, "which 
some did not reach until July.” 44 
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Little is known of Powers later military services. However, he was 
fifth sergeant in Company H in 1864, 45 and, presumably, remained 
with the First Infantry until its surrender. After the war, he returned 
to Auburn and became a building contractor on a small scale. On 
February 22, 1866, he married Amelia Bedell, several children were 
born to this union. 46 Powers was a very active member of the Auburn 
Presbyterian Church. He was for many years a ruling elder and, at 
the time of his death, clerk of the session. 47 He died on September 23, 
1890 and is buried in the Pine Hill Cemetery at Auburn. 48 

-FOOTNOTES- 

iLetter, Peter A. Brannon, Director of State of Alabama Department of 
Archives and History, to Writer, February 14, 1958. 

interview with Miss Lucille Burton, Auburn; and interview with Dr. J. 
Peavy Wright, Auburn. 

3 For a brief history of the First Infantry, see Clement A. Evans (ed.) Con¬ 
federate Military Historys A Library of Confederate States History, Written by 
Distinguished Men of the South, 12 vols. (Atlanta: Confederate Printing Com- 
pany, 1899), VII, 52-56; for a brief history of the Mississippi Valley campaigns, 
see E. B. Potter (ed.) and J. R. Fredland (asst, ed.), T he United States and 
World Sea Power (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1955), pp. 331-66; and for 
a detailed account of the First Infantry during this period, see Edward Young 
McMorries, History of the First Regiment Alabama Volunteer Infantry C. S. A. 
(Montgomery: Brown Printing Company, 1904), pp. 82-119. 

4 The first letter was written from Holly Springs, Mississippi, October 20, 
1862; the last, from Port Hudson, Louisiana, March 17, 1863. All letters are 
addressed to “Mr. Linn B. Sanders, Auburn, Alabama” and are from “Corporal 
J. VI, Powers, Co. H. 1st Ala. Vols. Col Steadman, Comd.” In citing the let¬ 
ters, only the dates are given. 

5 October 20, 1862. Powers was a meticulous reporter of facts, but his spell¬ 
ing was erratic. 

6 Loachapoka, the village where Powers enlisted, is about seven miles from 
Auburn and was in 1862 in Macon County. 

7 On the whole during the period covered by the letters, Powers’s outlook 
regarding the war was optimistic; and his request for Sanders to look after his 
property in case of death was followed by the statement: “But I have no doubt 
but I shall return home safe when the War closes. I have the confidence in 
God, to believe that he will guard and protect me through safe. 

8 For an excellent account of peace talks and the general dissatisfaction in 

the North at this time, see Wood Gray, The Hidden War ; the Story of the Cop¬ 
perheads (New York: the Viking Press, 1942), pp. 96-148. 

9 The North-West Confederacy development caused a great deal of concern 
to a number of Union leaders, including General John A. McClerand and 
Governor Oliver P. Morton of Indiana. Gray, Hidden Civil War, pp. 116-17. 
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10 This seems to have been a gross exaggeration. However, General Sherman 

reported that his failure against Vicksburg was due to the fact that his force had 

been reduced through desertions to the level of ineffectiveness. Gray, Hidden War, 
p. 132. 

nit is interesting to note that all these rumors, except the last, Powers 
“learned” or “heard.” The last one he had direct from a man “yesterday from 
Mo.” 

12 Peace talks persisted throughout the North during this period, but the 
issuance of the Emancipation Proclamation and the victories at Gettysburg and 

Vicksburg ended most of them. Gray, The Hidden War , pp. 148-69. 

« 

13 A black flag of black material used as a signal that no quarter is to be 
given. 

14 Powers had, of course, correctly diagnosed the importance of Port Hudson 
and Vicksburg. For a recent treatment of their importance, see Potter, World 
Sea Power, pp. 354-55. 

15 This rumor is correct. Geneva is in the extreme southern part of Alabama 
on the Choctawhatchee River just a few miles above the Florida line. Salt works 

had been established here and the raid was made for the purpose of destroying 
them. For a report on the raid, see The War of the Rebellion : A compilation of 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (129 vols. and index. 

Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol, LII, pt. II, 401; Ser. I. Vol. XV, 939. 

16 January 16, 1863. Powers was correct about his regiment not being sent 
home to defend Alabama, but he was incorrect about it being sent to the coast. 

17 For a discussion of the relationship between naval operations and high and 
low water on the Mississippi, see Potter, World Sea Power, 352-65. For account 
of the Port Hudson .Campaign from a confederate's soldier's point of view, 
see McMorries, First Infantry, pp. 48-65. 

18 January 16, 1863. 

19 March 13, January 16, 1863. 

20 March 13, 1863. Farragut had every reason to be cautious about Port 
Hudson as his attempt to run past the fort on March 14, was to show. Further¬ 
more, the Federal Navy had suffered a series of diasters during the winter of 
1862-63. See Potter, World Sea Power, pp. 357-61. 

21 This seemed to have been correct, for the men of the First Infantry were 
noted for their morale and self-confidence. 

22 It is interesting to note that Powers's rumors had a grain of truth in 
them and that his reports corresponded with fair accuracy to the official reports. 

23 March 13, 1863. For brief account of these operations, see Porter, World 
Sea Power, pp. 352-65. 

24 January 16, 1863. 

251 bid., 

26 Potter, World Sea Power, pp. 355-61. 
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27 January 16, 1963. 

28 March 13, 1863. 

29 The Indianola was a Union ironclad which was captured by the Confed¬ 
erates in the fighting on February 13 and 14, but was a rew weeks later blown 

up by the Confederates in order to avoid capture. Potter, World Sea Power, p. 

360. 

30 March 14, 1863. 

31 March 17, 1863. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Potter, World Sea Power, p. 360. 

*Hbid. p. 361 
3 6 March 17, 1863. 

36 Potter’s list of ships differs slightly from Powerss list. Potter did not in¬ 
clude the Pensacola (Apparently this ship was not in the attack), but he included 

gunboats Albatross, Genessee, and Kineo which Powers does not mention. Potter, 
World Sea Power, p. 360. 

3 7 March 17, 1863. 

3 8 I bid. 

39 I bid. The Hartford, of course, was not blown up. It operated successfully 
around Vicksburg and also led the attack at Mobile. 

40 March 17, 1863. 

4 U bid. 

42 Potter, World Sea Power, pp. 361-3. 

43 McMorries, First Infantry, pp. 53-95 

44 IHd., p. 94. 

45 Brannon, to Writer, February 14, 1958, 

46 Interviews, Wright and Burton. 

47 Book of Auburn Presbyterian Church, June 16, 1850-1878; and Presby¬ 
terian Church Session Records (Auburn) 1878-1923. 

48 Inscription of tombstone in Pine Hill Cemetery, Auburn. 
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THE SIEGE OF MOBILE 


by 

James K. Newton, Ph. D. 

University o£ Wisconsin 

edited by 

Stephen E. Ambrose 

The war letters of a private soldier, especially one serving in the 
front lines, generally constitute an important source for professional 
historians and interesting reading for the amateur. 1 The unusually 
literate letters that James K. Newton, an enlisted man from Wiscon¬ 
sin, wrote during the siege of Mobile in April, 1865, are no exception. 
Highly skilled in presenting his fears and hopes, as well as the strategy 
and tactics of the campaign, Newton gave his fanner family in north¬ 
ern Wisconsin an accurate picture of the campaign. 

Newton enlisted in Company "F” of the 14th Wisconsin Volun¬ 
teer Infantry as a nineteen-year-old youth fresh from a year of school 
teaching in September of 1861; by April of 1865 he was a twenty- 
three year old veteran of four years of war and innumerable battles, 
including every major engagement in the Western theater. A member 
of A. J. Smith’s corps, Newton participated with his regiment in the' 
Battle of Nashville in December of 1864 and took part in the pursuit 
of General John B. Hood’s defeated army. In January, General-in- 
chief Ulysses S. Grant sent Smith to join General Edward R. S. 
Canby in New Orleans in preparation for the forthcoming move 
against Mobile. From New Orleans, Newton went to Dauphine Islafid, 
south of Mobile Bay, and then by water to the mouth of the Fish 
River, east of the Bay, where he joined the siege of Spanish Fort on 
March 27, 1865. 


Even though he had been in the siege of Vicksburg from begin¬ 
ning to end, Newton did not try to pretend that such operations were 
ordinary with him. In fact, his previous experience had taught him 
what havoc an over anxious general can create when he decides to 
order a charge against well defended breastworks, and he quite frankly 
was afraid of receiving such a command at Mobile. And although 
the capture of Mobile was not the turning point of the Civil War, 
nor even of the war on the Gulf Coast, for those who risked or lost 
their lives in capturing or defending it, the campaign was as memor¬ 
able as the Battle of Shiloh or the siege of Vicksburg. 
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H’d Q’rs 14th Wis. Vol. Infy 
Before Spanish Fort, Near Mobile, Ala. 
Sunday April 2d 1865 


Dear Mother: 

I rec’d your welcome letter dated Mar. 9th day before yesterday. 

I was very glad to hear from you, but sorry to hear that there was so 
much sickness in the family. I hope that before this you will have all re¬ 
covered your usual health. 2 

It is almost two years since I had to write under such circum¬ 
stances as the present. We are right in the midst of a siege similar 
to that of Vicksburg, “only more so,” & we have had to pass thro’ a 
good many dangers; but now we are comparatively safe. 

The first few days we had to work pretty hard for our own safety 
to say nothing of our operations against the Rebs: they threw shell in 
amongst us so much that it took all our time to dodge them, till finally 
we built a line of breastworks in front & traverses to protect our flanks 
& now we are having a breathing spell. I don’t know whether you will 
get this letter very soon, but, I hope so. The Steamers have effected a 
Landing on the left of our line & we are in no danger of running short 
of rations, but whether they will let a mail go out yet is more than I 
can tell. 

From Dauphin [e] Id., we went up the [Mobile] Bay to Fish R. 
& up the river to a place called Donnelleys Mill 3 : from there we marched 
round to this place & I think we took them somewhat by surprise. They 
expected us up the other side of the Bay & in fact there was a Brigade 
sent to effect a landing at Dog River, but it was only a feint to cover 
our real purpose. 

We reached this place on the 27th and now our left rests on the 
Bay & our right on the Tensaw R. the fort commands the channel be¬ 
tween Dog R. Bar & the shore on this side & besides, the channel is lined 
with torpedoes. 4 That is the only reason that our Gunboats have not 
tried to run past the fort & bombard the city. The Gunboat men have 
been engaged for some time (& are now) in fishing them out, & so far 
they have been very successful. Some of those taken out yesterday were 
common beer kegs filed with powder & covered with resin to the depth 
of two inches. 
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This morning I heard very heavy Artillery & musketry firing in 
the direction of Blakely & the supposition is that [General Frederick] 
Steele is swinging round in the direction of Mobile. 5 Quite a large 
train loaded with rations was sent to him from here day before yester¬ 
day. You know he started from Pensacola [Florida]. When we first 
besieged the fort the Rebs had the advantage of us in heavy ordnance, 
but now there is no less than 16 30 pounders—Parrots—in the front occu¬ 
pied by the 16th Corps beside nearly a dozen 10-inch mortars. We 
haven t got them all into position yet but I expect they will be in the 
morning, then we’ll give them a lively time. 

I 

Our [Regiment] was out skirmishing the first day we got here, 
& we had a great old time dodging around the abattis in front of the 
fort: we worked our way up until we drove all the Rebels skirmishers 
into the fort & then we had things all our own way. We fired so lively 
that they dare not show their heads over the works. We were so close 
that they could not depress their cannon enough to touch us & some 
of the boys in front of one of the portholes completely silenced the Gun 
it contained: nearly half of the cannoniers were negroes & I’m afraid 
some of them got hurt that day. We had one man wounded severely 
he was shot thro’ the right thigh but the bone was not broken & I think 
he will not lose his leg . . . Our Reg’t has lost nine killed & wounded: 
one man was killed -yesterday in the rifle pits. The 33d Wis. has been 
particularly unfortunate, they have lost no less than 38 men killed & 
wounded. 

Our Co. was detailed night before last to advance the skirmish 
line & we had quite a lively time, the Rebs fired on us & made some 
pretty good shots; fortunately none of us were wounded. 

The Adj’t has just sent word that our Co. will go on the skirmish 
line tonight & I must close for I’ve got to go & draw the necessary 
ammunition. 

With love to all the family I remain 

Your Affectionate Son 
Jas. K. Newton 
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H’d Q’rs 14th Wis. Vol. Infy 
Before Spanish Fort, Near Mobile, Ala. 
Sunday April 5th 1865 


Dear Father & Mother: 

... I was obliged to make my last letter shorter than I wished on 
account of our Co. being detailed for skirmishers. We were not so for¬ 
tunate the next day as some of the Co's have been, for early the next 
morning one of our Oneidas 6 named Henry Hill was shot thro’ the 
head & I'm afraid mortally wounded: the bullet went in on the left 
cheek & lodged over the right eye & tho’ he is yet alive I’m afrain he 
will never recover. 7 

The loss in our Regt up to this time is one killed, & ten wounded. 
Yesterday afternoon a general bombardment took place all round the 
line, & we were all apprehensive that a charge was going to be made: 
but our apprehensions amounted to nothing that time. Since our ill 
fated charge on the fortifications at Vicksburg hardly a man in the 
Regt can think of charging again without shuddering, 8 & tho’ we would 
go if we were so ordered, it would not be with that spirit & belief in 
our success, in which every charge should he made. 

For my own part—& I believe I speak the mind of the whole Regt 
—if it were on an open field I would say charge at once for we can 
whip the Rebs every time at that game, & I believe too that it is a 
saving of life: hut charging on fortifications with an almost impreg¬ 
nable abattis in front besides a ditch from 8 to 12 feet deep & as many 
wide is altogether a different matter, however I dont believe we have 
but one General here who would risk a charge—that one is [Peter J.] 
Osterhaus—I'm sure A. J. Smith—or Old Dad, as we call him—wouldn’t. 
They have just made a detail for Sappers & Miners & that is another 
indication that the head ones intend to take the place by a regular 
siege . . . 

But I must close. With love to all the family I remain as ever 

Your Affectionate Son 
]as. K. Newton 
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H’d Quarters 14th Wis. V. I 
Spanish Fort, Near Mobile, Ala. 

Sunday Morining April 9, 1865 

Dear Father & Mother: 

Spanish Fort is ours at last! Last evening a charge was made by 
the 3d Brig, on our right which was entirely successful. It resulted in 
forcing back their left flank till we gained a position from which we 
could rake the enemy’s breastworks. If they had only been driven a little 
further we would have captured the whole garrison: but the Gen’l 
seemed to think he had done will enough for one day, so he stopped to 
fortify & get ready to “give it to them” in the morning, but about mid¬ 
night he found out they were leaving as fast as possible, so he pushed 
on & occupied the fort capturing several hundred prisoners. The largest 
share of them got away on transports. 9 

Where they are going is more than I can make out, for the report 
is that Steele has captured the forts at Blakely, & if they go to Mobile 
we can soon drive them out of there. [General George H.] Thomas 
has captured Selma & Montgomery & is moving down from that direc¬ 
tion, so there will be nothing for them to do but to give it up for a bad 
job. 

t 

We have a great joke on the 13th Corps; after our men had got 
inside the fort they mounted the breastworks & gave a cheer: the 13th 
Corps thought the Rebs were going to make a charge, & they began to 
fire at a great rate into our own men. They felt rather sheepish when 
they found out who they were firing at. The Gunboats too, threw one 
11 inch shell into the fort after we had occupied it, but did no damage 
that I am aware of. 

It is very likely we will move soon now, but where, or in what 
direction, I cannot tell. I thought I would scribble off these few lines 
so that you need not feel alarmed if I do not write [for] a week or so. 

Really, dont you begin to see the “beginning o fthe end?” I do. By 
the way the prisoners we have taken tell us that Petersburg [Virginia] 
has really fallen & probably Richmond too by this time. They all seem 
to be heartily sick of the war; some of them go so far as to say that the 
principal portion of the inhabitants of Mobile are praying for our 
success. I doubt not their prayers will be answered & that very soon. It 
will be a happy day when the “war worn veterans return to their homes, 
won’t it? Just think of it. Veterans of from 18 to 25 years. 
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But I have no time to write more, further that to assure you of my 
continued good health. That’s all I thought I would be able to write 
when I commenced. 


Love to all the family 

From Your Dutiful Son 
Jas. K. Newton 10 


- FOOTNOTES- 

x The following letters are in the Abel Newton Papers in the State His¬ 
torical Society Library, Madison. Information in the introduction is taken from 
the letters; the 7th Census of the United States (1860), Brown County, Wis¬ 
consin, page 456; Colonel Richard B. Irwin, “Land Operations Against Mobile,” 

in Robert Underwood Johnson and Clarence Clough Buel, eds., Battles and Lead¬ 
ers of the Civil War (new edition, 4 vols., New York, 1956), 4:410-411; James 

K. Newton, “Declaration for an Original Invalid Pension,” dated June 27, 1890, 
in the National Archives, Washington, D.C. The editor has taken the liberty 
of eliminating from the letters paragraphs relating to family affairs. 

2 James > family consisted of his father, mother, one older and one younger 
brother, and two younger sisters., At this time, his younger brother was fighting 
in Alabama and the oldest son had returned from the army because of ill health. 

V 

3 Newton may be referring to Danley’s Ferry, near the month of the Fish 
River. 

4 Mines. 

5 The supposition was correct. 

6 A Wisconsin Indian, tribe. 

7 Hill died three days later. 

8 During Grant’s second unsuccessful charge at Vicksburg, May 22, 1863 
Company “F” of the 14th Wisconsin lost eighteen men wounded and five killed 
in action, a thirty per-cent loss. 

9 The Union forces captured about 500 Confederates while General Dabney 
H. Maury managed to escape with around 8,500 men. During the total operations, 
including those of Steele, the Union loss was 189 killed, 1201 wounded, and 

27 captured—a total of 1417. The Confederates lost 3,423 prisoners when Steele 
captured Blakely after the fall of Spanish Fort. The two campaigns virtually 

ended operations in the Gulf Coast region. 

10 .After remaining three months in Alabama, Newton was mustered out in 
the early fall of 1865, He attended school at Ripon Academy, Ripon Wisconsin, 
and then transfered to Oberlin College, in Ohio. He remained at Oberlin as a 

member of the faculty before moving to the valley of the Ojai in California, 
where he died on June 26, 1892. 
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RECREATION OF SOLDIERS-1861-65 

By Paul H. Satterfield, Huntsville 

Remote as we are from the life of the fighting men of 1861-65, it 
is hard to realize the tedium of a soldier’s life. One Confederate camped 
in Texas, James H. Kuk endalj, wrote “no one can imagine, who has 
never experienced a soldier’s life, the languor of mind—tediousness of 
time, as we resume—day after day the monotonous duties devolved 

upon. 

Hence soldiers, like those of many days before and since found 
even improvised ways and means of even a momentary escape from 
this monotony. 

Then as now, various card games took the forefront of all past-times, 
such as Twenty-one, Euchre or Keno. An Illinois soldier recorded March 
9, 1863, that he went to a whist party. 2 

f *' 

These games were not confined to one army, Northern or Southern, 
nor to one locality. A Federal soldier in the Army of the Potomac wrote 
that rubber blankets were ruled off into squares for playing chess and 
playing with dice, where a soldier at Culpepper Court House accumu¬ 
lated $1,000.00 in 24 hours. 3 In addition to these usual card games,* 
there were checkers, and poker. 4 

One New York soldier wrote in his diary, “Aside from our daily 
drill, which is not much fun, we manage to get some amusement out 
of everything that comes along.” 5 

Another Federal soldier records that while stationed at Santa Rosa 
Island, horseback riding, fishing and oyster fishing constituted their 

main diversions. 6 


1 Wiley, Bell I.-“The Life of Johnny Reb”-155. 

2 Wills, Charles W.-“Army Life of An Illinois Soldier”-165. 

3 Blake, Henry N.-“Three Years in the Army of the Potomac”-3U. 

4 Polley, J. B.-‘‘A Soldier’s Letter to Charming Nellie”-19. 

5 Van Alystyne, Lawrence—“Diary of an Enlisted Man —39. 

6 Babcock, Willoughby M. Jr.-“Selections from the Letters and Diaries of 
Brigadier General Willoughby Babcock. 93-94. 
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Of the many sports indulged in, hunting was popular, partly to 
replenish the food supply. One Confederate, J. H. P uckett , late one 
afternoon in February, 1863, with several companions captured about 
fifty robins, from which they made a stew. 7 Quail, turkeys, rabbits, 
squirrels, possums and deer were hunted. 8 4 

In addition, sports such as football, cricket, footraces, wrestling, 
boxing and baseball were played, even though the bat was a board, 
fence rail of' limb. Who can doubt but that they had trouble with the 
umpire even then? 


July 6, 1862, John Beatty,, a Federal Soldier, wrote—“Not long ago 
Company G, of the Third, and Company G, of the Tenth, had a 
rooster fight, the stakes being fifteen dollars a side. After numerous 
attacks, retreats, charges and counter-charges, the Tenth rooster suc¬ 
cumbed like a hero, and the other was carried in triumph from the 
field.” 9 

» 

A Confederate wrote of another kind of entertainment, October 
20, 1862—a fox hunt. “You see there were some 11,000 to 12j000 men 
camped around somewhat in a circle. The country was open, grass short, 
men as eager as so many shouting school children, we had a glorious 
chase.” 10 

One of the great cavalry diversions was gander pulling. This was 
done by a horseman riding at great speed attempting to catch the head 
of a live gander hung by its feet barely in the riders reach.” 11 

In summer, near rivers and streams there were aquatic sports such 
as swimming; while in winter, when considerable snow fell, there were 
snowball battles. One Confederate records that some times during these 
battles officers would be pulled from their horses and washed in snow, 
taking it in good humor. Afterwards the “prisoners” taken in the fun 
were exchanged. 12 


7 Wiley, Bell I.—“Ibid”, 150. 

8 Wiley, Bell I.-“Ibid”, 159. 

9 Beatty, John—“Memoirs of a Volunteer 1861-63, 3rd Ohio Vol. Inf.”—115. 

10 Chamberlayne, C. G.—“Ham Chamberlayne—Virginia”, 130. 

11 Wiley, op. tit.,—161 

12 Casler, John O.—“Four Years in the Stonewall Brigade”—304. 
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Talking around a camp fire or shooting the bull, in modem paral- 
ance, became the pastime of soldiers, both North and South. One Fed¬ 
eral soldier records, “Every night we would huddle around our fireplace, 
feet to the fire, and tell stories, crack jokes and debate. Sometimes our 
discussions were loud and*warm but very seldom were any ill feeling 
manifest. The subjects usually discussed were politics, religion or favor¬ 
ite generals.” 13 

A Federal artillerist wrote, “I have seen an artillery private quickly 
sketch the water courses of the West in the sand with a pointed stick, 
and ridge up the earth with his hands to represent mountain chains, 
and then seize successive handfuls of earth and drop them in little piles 
to represent Forts Henry and Donelson and Pittsburg Landing, Vicks¬ 
burg and Chattanooga and then the enlisted men would gather around 
the sketch and take sides for or against Grant as the story of the battle 
was read from a newspaper.” 14 

A Confederate soldier, David E. Johnston, stated the same idea, “It 
was not uncommon for the soldier to discuss the conduct of the war, 
the probabilities and improbabilities of success, peace, etc., and the 
plan of battles and policy of the war, offensive and defensive.” 15 

A Federal, speaking of his colonel, in his memoirs, records that 
“His conversations contained many sidetracks and deviations from the 
subject until the listeners would suppose he would forget the discus¬ 
sion entered upon, but, always returned to it.” 16 

■# 

Then, as now, the soldiers thoughts would turn to the food at home 
and on this occasion were looking forward to a realization of their 
hunger with special reference to mince pie and blackberry jam. 17 


Many and varied were the activities for recreation, and there were 
those who seized every opportunity to have fun. One Confederate 
infantryman recalled a Federal balloon which used to ascend to observe 
the Confederate operations. “We enjoyed the daily visits,” he wrote, 
“Till finally we conceived the plan to give the man in charge of it a 
little scare; so getting hold of an old wagon and a long piece of stove 

13 Barber, Lucius W.—“Army Memoirs”—38. 

14 Wilkeson, Frank—“Recollections of a Private”-37. 

15 Johnston, David E.—“Four Years a Soldier”—116. 

16 Beatty, John, op. cit; 122. 

17 Clark, Walter A.—“Under the Stars and Bars” 77 
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pipe which we fastened on the axle; we ran the wheels up to the top 
of the hill in full view of the balloonist. One man pretended to be in* 
serting a shot in the muzzle of the pipe, another with a long pole, repre¬ 
senting the rammer, pretending to ram d®wn the ball and another 
standing behind the piece, as if leveling and sighting the gun. The ruse 
had only gotten fairly under way, when the balloon went down rapidly, 
to appear again next day in a new place, but a little further off.” 18 

Early in the war, before its grim realities became so apparent and 
when its early termination seemed probable, one Federal soldier recalled 
a picnic on a beautiful June day which helped to cement the good feel* 
ing of the civilians with the soldiers in that neighborhood. 19 

On another occasion a barn dance was held with equal success. 20 

The more fortunate soldiers near enough to cities had advantages 
in going to theaters. One Federal soldier recorded that while near Nash¬ 
ville he and several companions went to a theater. 21 Robert Parks, an 
Alabama soldier, said that at Richmond on February 8, T863, he~saw 
"Virginia Cavalier” and the next day “Lady of the Lake” on the stage. 22 

were staged by the soldiers themselves and 
on one occasion near Orange Court House the Stonewall and Louisiana 
Brigades gave such a minstrel, the admission of $1.00 going to widows 
and orphans of Confederate veterans. 24 

.* i 

The Washington Artillery of New Orleans staged several plays. 
Their programs were printed in Richmond and in February 1863, near 
Fredericksburg, a special train was run out from Richmond to them. 
General Lee was not able to attend but General Longstreet and several 
others did attend and soldiers came from at least twenty miles away to 

see the play. Music was furnished by the 12th and 16th Mississippi 
Regimental Bands. 

• * , 

18 Johnston, David E, Ibid; 100. 

19 Calvert, H. M.— “Reminiscences of a Boy in Blue”—109. 

20 Ibid; 109-110. 

21 Beatty, op. cit; 146. 

22 Park, Robert E.-“Sketch of the 12th Alabama Infantry”-46. 

24 Casler, op. cit; 307 
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Programs for minstrels and plays varied—sometimes songs and in¬ 
strumental music, magician s tricks, and clog dances.* 5 ® 

For the better educated soldiers, reading was a profitable recreation, 
but there were several factors against its widespread participation. Rou¬ 
tine work would not permit much reading and in winter quarters when 
there was time, cold and poorly lighted tents and huts prevented much 
reading. Those who did read showed considerable choice. A Louisiana 
private, hL^WJBarrow, read Thier’s “French Revolution”; Swift’s “Gul¬ 
liver’s Travels”; and Dumas’ “The Count of Monte Cristo.” Charles. 
W^-Woodward read Shakespeare, Milton, Shelly, Scott, Coleridge, “The 
Arabian Nights” and the New Testament. 26 

Newspapers were published by the soldiers. One called “The Mule,” 
a satire of men and officers of the First Alabama. A counter paper was 
soon formed for rebuttal. It was called “The Woochuck.” 27 

. K A 

Naturally, the men liked to buy newspapers but the price was too 
high for most men. Park recorded he took “The Richmond Dispatch” 

and sometimes bought the “Whig and Illustrated News” at fifty cents 
each. 28 

Music and singing played a large part in the recreation of the sol¬ 
diers of the 1860’s. Even the harsh General Sherman seems to have 
enjoyed music. In the field near Kingston, Georgia, November 8, 1864, ' 
one of Sherman’s staff wrote, “One of the brigade bands came over 
to serenade the General who is passionately fond of music, as is also 
General Barry .... In front of each tent blazed a fire, built of logs, 
brush, rails and whatever comes handy—whose combined glare lit up 
the foreground—disclosing also the presence of knots and groups of the 
men who had followed the band over to hear the music.” 29 

Fiddles and banjos were very popular and some of the favorites 
played were “Arkansas Traveler,” “Money Musk,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home” and “Dixie.” 


25 Wiley, op. cit; 161-162. , 

26 Wiley, op. cit; 161-162. 

McMorries, Edward Y.—“History of the First Regiment Alabama Volunteer 
Infantry”—51. 

28 Park, op. cit; 65, 

Howe, M. A. DeWolfe (ed)—“Marching with Sherman"—31. 


29 
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Early in the war it became common for musicians, both vocal and 
instrumental, to go about at night to serenade fellow soldiers and ladies 
of the neighborhood. 30 

There were many songs published during this period and some yet 
remain to remind us of this receding era. These are but a few of the 
song titles popular with the soldiers: “Home Sweet Home,” “Lorena,” 
“All Quiet Along the Potomac Tonight,” “Annie Laurie” Juanita,” 
“Annie of the Vale,” “Sweet Evelina,” “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” 
“Bell Brandon,” “Her Bright Eyes Haunt Me Still,” “Listen to the 
Mocking Bird,” “Just Before the Battle Mother,” “Bennie Blue Flag,” 
“Maryland My Maryland,” “Battle Hymn of the Republic” and of 
course “Dixie." 

It was the winter after the battle of Fredericksburg, December 
1862, that on one occasion music showed its effects on the soldiers of 
both armies. 

“One evening massed Union bands came down to the river bank 
to play . . . “John Brown's Body”; “The Battle Cry of Freedom”; “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp”; “The Boys Are Marching”; Northerners and South¬ 
erners, the soldiers sang those songs or sat and listened to them, massed 
in their thousands on the hillsides, while the darkness came down to 
fill the river valley and the light of the campfire glinted off the black 
water. Finally the Southerners called across ‘Now play some of ours’ so, 
without pause, the Yankee bands swung into “Dixie,” “The Bonnie 
Blue Flag,” and "Maryland, My Maryland,” and at last the massed bands 
played “Home Sweet Home” and 150,000 fighting men tried to sing 
it and choked up and just sat there staring off into the darkness; and 
at last the music died away and the bandsmen put up their instruments 
and both armies went to bed.” 31 

30 Wiley, op. cit; 158. 

31 Catton, Bruce—“Mr. Lincoln’s Army”—178. 
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A PATRIOTIC CONFEDERATE WOMAN’S WAR DIARY, 

1862-1863 


Edited with an Introduction 

by 

H. E. Sterkx (Associate Professor of History Troy 
State College, Troy, Alabama) 

On July 7, 1862, Martha Jane Crossley of Perote, Alabama was 
in a melancholy mood as she wrote the first entry in her paper-hound 
diary lamenting the death of her mother.* Although she was not fully 
aware of it at the time, this diary was to chronicle the suffering and un¬ 
certainty of almost a year of the happenings on an Alabama home front 
during the War Between the States. 

The author of the diary was bom near Monticello, Pike County, 
Alabama on August 29, 1831. She was one of the youngest of the five 
children of Andrew and Jane (Woods) Crossley. Her father was a 
native of the Darlington District, South Carolina and her mother was 
born in Jefferson County, Georgia. Andrew Crossley was a merchant 
and planter and while engaged in these occupations died in Eufaula, 
Alabama in 1836. 

Young Martha Crossley was reared by her mother and received an 
elementary education and home tutoring while the family lived in 
Eufaula. She learned to sew, and preside over a plantation household 
from her mother and very early earned the reputation of being especially 
proficient in fancy needlework and ordinary sewing. This Ante-bellum 
hobby was to serve her in good stead as a promoter and member of the 
Ladies Aid Society formed in 1861 to make clothing for the Perote 
Guards serving in the Confederate Army. 

In 1841, Jane Woods Crossley married a Judge Miles and moved 
to a plantation on Barbour Creek near Clayton, Alabama. The family 
remained there until 1845 when they moved to the Beaucham com- 


For the diary and materials used in this biographical sketch I am indebted to 
Martha Jane Crossley’s grandaughters, Misses Ethel and May Belle Rumph of 
Perote, Alabama and to the diarists own writings. The writings used include 
two scrapbooks containing, newspaper clippings, poetry, biographical sketches 
and printed family papers and books. I have also used Crossley Family Bible; 

Rumph Family Bible; Memorial Record of Alabama . . . (Madison, Wis., 1893) 
R; Edward Y. McMorries, History of the First Regiment Alabama Volunteer In¬ 
fantry (Montgomery, 1904); and the files of the Union Springs Herald. 
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munity and stayed at that place until 1849 when they settled in the 
village of Perote, Alabama. 

Martha Crossley was a devoted and lnfe-long member of the Meth¬ 
odist Church and enjoyed attending the Sunday services of the denomi¬ 
nation as well as Camp Meetings held in her neighborhood from time 
to time. The only deep resentment she ever expressed in her writings 
was for Northerners. Such an attitude may be considered as only the 
war time passion of a patriot for the enemy of her revered Southern 
Confederacy. 

Miss Crossley did not find life dull. She enjoyed traveling from 
her Perote home to Eufaula to visit her many relatives. These trips were 
frequently made on horseback, sometimes alone, but more often accom¬ 
panied by a friend or relative. As an unmarried woman and with much 
leisure time she read widely in the Bible, newspapers, and the works 
of John Bunyan. Her diary and scrapbooks indicates that she also wrote 
poetry and short local historical sketches of Southeast Alabama. Some 
of the histories were published in local newspapers. 

As the controversy between the South and North reached fever 
pitch in 1860, the Alabama Legislature authorized the formation of 
volunteer military corps as a precautionary measure against slave insur¬ 
rections such as had been instigated by John Brown in Virginia. In some 
areas of the state, however, military units were already organized and 
Perote had such a military group in 1859. It was known as the Perote 
Guards. This organization was composed of young students from the 
Perote Institute who were known as militant Southerners boasting that 
if Alabama did not secede Perote would leave the Union. 

Just as enthusiastic secessionist as the men were the women of the 
place who volunteered to make a flag for this military unit. The flag 
was presented to the Guards, September, 1860 by the ladies of Perote. 
The address preceding the presentation of the flag was made by Martha 
Crossley on the steps of the Methodist Church. In her stirring words 
she said in brief: 

. . . But who is so wise as to fortell where or into what scenes you 
may be called to carry it 1 ? Now peace abounds in all the borders of our 
land; but, many fear it may be that dread calm that precedes the terrific 
storm. Many recent events, the disruption of Churches and political 
parties, the immediate cause of your own organization, that flag, and 
the devices upon it, all admonish us that something is wrong. That our 
political partnership is working injury and injustice to some of the 
partners. And sirs, the ladies, with that love or right and equality, and 
hatred for oppression which actuated the noble daughters of the rev* 
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olution present you as their motto, “Justice and protection to each part¬ 
ner, or a new firm.” In time of peace prepare for war .... Acting 

upon this principle our legislature wisely encouraged them. May they go 
on prospering until every village in the state has its favorite company 

thoroughly drilled and ready for instant service. Then if the dire 
alternative of degradation to the level of the ignorant African in this 
Union or a fight for Independence out of it he forced upon us by our 
reckless Northern partners then we say, Alabama will be prepared to do 
her part in establishing a new firm. 

The excerpts selected from the Crossley diary includes homefront 
activities, war time slavery, and events in general pertaining to the 
Confederate War. Martha Crossley’s observations can be considered as 
research material of some merit for the 20th century student of history 
interested in the role played by a non-combatant living in a section of 
Alabama far removed from the main theatres of operations. Excerpts from 
the diary which follows begins on July 7, 1862; its last entry was made 
on March 3, 1863. At that time Martha Jane Crossley married Dr. James 
David Rumph and she abandons the diary. Martha Jane Rumph died 
on April 12, 1898 and was buried in the Perote Cemetary. 


Sewing for the Confederacy 

August 10, 1862 I am spinning today, the first I have spun since my 
childhood. It carries me hack to those times and consequently is pleasant 
work to me. Our ladies will all enjoy better health to manufacture all 
their own cloth, and under the circumstances we delight to thereby 
manifest our independence to the Yankees. 

September 1, 1862 ... I feel tired and have considerable head ache 
have been busily engaged all day preparing yarn to knit for soldiers and 
have been constantly reminded of the necessity of it by groups of con¬ 
scripted soldiers passing, the most of them poorly clad in consequence 
of being hurried off unexpectedly. How I wish I could clothe every one 
in little comforts the government does not furnish. 

October 8, 1862 Very busy have two caps to finish, a glove to knit and 
dye, 3 comforters to fringe and dye by tomorrow noon. Anna [Crossley; 
Mrs. Thomas; Sister-in-law of diarists] is quiet but sits up in bed and 
makes a pair of drawers for Mr. Sullins [S. B.; Orderly Sergeant, Perote 
Guards], Line [Caroline Gregory, Orphan relative raised by the Cross- 
ley family] and I are compelled to go to Anna’s but as Anna is unwell 
will not stay long. On getting to Anna’s find George [not identifiable] 
there with the articles they wish sent to our boys. A pair of blankets 
for Mr. Chase [F. T.; teacher in Perote Institute who bom in North 
hut joined Confederate Army with Perote Guards in 1861], pair for 
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Mr. Sullins, 3 pr socks pr gloves for Mr. C[Ghase] 2 pr socks cap and 
comforter for Mr. L. [not identifiable] Gloves socks comforter for Mike 
[Locke; Third Lieutenant, Perote Guards] some articles for Murphy 
[William B.; Private, Perote Guards] and orphan who they probably 
think may have nothing sent specially to him, and some for Brogan 
[Michael; Private, Perote Guards] a young Irishman whom they know 
will not. I am going to cut my nubia into 3 comforters and give them 
to soldiers. I can knit me another or do without, it don’t matter so some 
poor soldier who is fighting for me is made comfortable. 

October 14, 1862 After dinner I spin again. Wheel and cards new and 
fine, and I imagine if the Yankees could see how I progress they would 
think it a pleasure rather than a trouble. Indeed I feel very proud manu¬ 
facturing my own cloth. 

October 25, 1862 I rise early and prepare for a fine day’s work have no 
disturbance whatever and am almost broken down by night, do not mind 
it however. I feel a spirit of self sacrafice in this matter, I probably would 
not feel under any other circumstances. I am proud of making my own 
clothes. If this were all this war costs us it would be a benefit to us. 

Conscription 

August 5, 1862 Conscript recruiting officers call to see George Low 
[brother-in-law married Mary sister of diarists] today, but find him 
over age. Being old acquaintances of Matt [friend] named Carter] and 
Mollie’s [Riley; friend] they spend an hour or two in conversation with 
them. Their names are IVlcQuarter and Farley. The latter was born in 
Eufaula within fifty yds of my mother’s house. I remember now dis¬ 
tinctly how he looked when a babe. It. seems but a little while and yet 
he is here a fine looking young man, bearing his part in the war. 

September 1, 1862 It is with great difficulty that I can refrain from 
tears as I see our brave men driven to the slaughter. I would not say 
driven for they go nobly and die bravely, but they are driven to the 
necessity of doing so. “I fear too that our conscripts will not command 
the respect in the army they should, from the fact that they seemed 
drafted into the war when really they are not. Very many of them were 
so circumstanced at home that duty required them to stay. They could 
not go unless compelled and now that it has come to that are gone with 
heavy hearts leaving helpless families dependent for a support. But in 
view of subjugation they lay down everything, life and all upon their 
country s altar as freely as any soldier. I do hope better judgment, and 
a better spirit will actuate our people towards them. 
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Comments on Release of Rerote Guards from Northern Prisons 

September 24, 1862 Another thing that tends to make us happy this 
evening is that news has reached us that our Soldier friends who have 
been shut up in Northern prisons six months are released, and a por¬ 
tion of them are already in Miss, and it is really without mistake for 
we have a letter from Mike’s [Locke] own hand written in Jackson, 
Miss. Our little village [Perote] is all in commotion and every heart 
swells with gratitude. But Alas! in every cup of bliss is mingled drops 
of bitterness. Some have lost their husband sons or brothers and while 
we rejoice that the living are once more by the hand of God delivered 
from our enemy and at home, we mourn for those who have fallen vic¬ 
tim to disease occasioned by hardships and privations imposed upon 
them. Oh! how painfully it comes home to each heart now that we shall 
see them no more and they are left among our bitter hated enemies. 

September 27, 1862 We arrive at Tommie’s [Crossley] about 4. Find 
Line [Caroline Gregory] and Anna [Crossley] the others are coming 
from Anna’ but have not arrived. They come directly, are glad to find 
Mollie [Riley] so well bring a letter of 9 pages from Mike [Locke] to 
bud Jim [James Crossley, brother of diarist] containing some of their 
troubles while in prison. Our blood chills while we read it, and we feel 
a spirit of revenge for the Yankees we have never felt before. I dare not 
encourage such bitter revenge as I feel. I know to whom vengence be- 
longeth, and I know God will not always suffer such wrong, and when 
this indignation is rested upon them, no nation under heaven ever suf¬ 
fered as they will. -He is making the instrument of humbling us, and 
when that design, He may make us his instrument of vengence upon 
them. But oh! how long will this wretched state of things exist. 


Slavery During the War 

July 26, 1862 My little Amos [negro slave] I think recognizes Line 
[Caroline Gregory] and I, though is not two years old, and has not seen 
us for several months. I am troubled to know what to do with my negroes 
for another year. I do not wish to hire them out of the family, for fear 
they may form bad habits and be badly treated, and it seems that it will 
not be to the interest of any of my brothers and sisters to take them. I 
shall let them go among my people for nothing however and earn my 
own support some way before they shall be hired where they are not 
cared for. 

October 5, 1862 Beautiful and clear day. Now we are alone and all 
seems so quiet even lonely. Mary [slave] has gone over the way to see 
a fellow servant. The children are asleep and Charity [slave] for amuse- 
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ment is down by the fence gathering a hunch of wild flowers. Wess 
[slave] sits in the shade before the kitchen door, whittles a stick, and 
hums a tune to keep himself company. The negroes complain of the 
loneliness of the place, and we all regret that there is no place of wor- 
ship for them, but in other respects perhaps it is as well for them to be 
out of the way. They are all young and forming their habits, and here 
they are not exposed to bad company and its many consequent evils. 
Bud [James Crossley; brother of diarists and a Methodist minister] sup¬ 
plies the lack of preaching the best he can, by giving them good instruc- 
tion, and having them always in to family prayers. I go to the kitchen, 
and read and explain a portion of scripture to Wess and Charity. Per¬ 
haps if the words make no impression on their minds the act may show 
them that I feel the importance of their soul and this is an important 
point gained between Master and slave. Many masters and I speak it 
to our shame, many occupying a high position in the church treat them 
just as though they had no soul. They never told them they have, and 
they must endeavor to save it, and so act towards them as to confirm 
what they say and prove by their example and reality in religion, but 
they seem to think that to instruct them in its principles, and act them 
out with them, weakens their authority over them, and really makes them 
worse than before. Blind inconsistency. When will our eyes be open to 
the truth, that we as masters are held in a great measure responsible 
for the soul of our servants, and that God is not respector of persons. 
The soul of a poor humble slave influenced to see salvation by oui 

precept and example, will shine as bright in our starry crown, as that 
of a king. 


Getting Salt from the Florida Coast 

October 16, 1862 Just as we are going to bed bud Jim [Crossley] 
rides up. He has been to the Florida coast to buy salt, for two weeks 
and there is a great joy at his return. He can scarcely walk his feet 
are so badly blistered from having walked 12 miles where he could have 
no conveyance .... He succeeded however in engaging 20 bushels 
LSciltj and is to start back in a week with wagons after it. 

November 28, 1862 Bob and Han [Slaves] start tomorrow to the 
Florida cast to make salt, and as there is danger of their being cap* 
tured by the Yankees, and they both be somewhat unprotected I feel 
uneasy for them. I know they will do the best they can ... I had not 
the authority to prevent Bob and Dan's going, and if I had had I 
knew not that it would be best to do so, for something must be done 
quickly but just as they were fixing off news came that the Yankees 
had fired on those engaged in the business [salt making] there, 
wounded and perhaps killed some men, and a number of mules and 
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horses, and came ashore broke kettles and destroyed all the salt they 
could possibly get. Reliable neighbors came who suffered in the dam¬ 
age and as they were sent on [Bob & Dan] and I could only reach 
them by my prayers. I earnestly besought the protection of God on them. 

I believe whether they are successful or not; the issues are specially in 
the hands of God, and all will be for the best. We probably could 
never see in this life how it could be best for them to fall into the 

hands of Yankees, but if God orders it, it will be so. 

% 

December 12, 1862 About 12 we see the wagons from the coast, 
Bob and Dan among them. I thank God that they have been brought 
back in safety and with fine success in making salt. 

Comment on Augusta Evans 

August 31, 1862 Captain Thompson [unidentifiable] came home 
yesterday from Camp Beaula near Mobile. Dr. Zeigler (John; Perote 
Guards) is among them. He comes home with them to dinner. He is 
so clever and such a good friend of ours, we enjoy his society very 
much. He says they only have a furlough of a week, and then they are 
to go immediately to General Morgan [John T.]. A life of hardships 
and dangers is ahead of them in that cold region . . . . How we sym¬ 
pathize with our poor soldiers. The Dr. informs us that their camp is 
within 200 yds of the dwelling of Miss Evans the celebrated writer 
and aughor of Beaula and from whence the camp derives its name. He 
formed her acquaintance says she is decidedly a lady of fine talent, 
very agreeable in manners and conversation, has rather masculine face 
and voice and can not be considered even good looking. 

Day of Prayer for the Confederacy 

December 1, 1862 I had a tolerable night’s rest, but find on rising 
a pain in my left side and back so severe I can hardly dress myself. 
Learning that our ladies respond to the request that all the ladies in 
the Confederacy assemble at their respective churches for prayer that 
God will give us peace. Fannie [Frances Boykin; friend] and I go, but 
in justice to myself I should not do so. It is seven weeks since I heard 
but one prayer and sermon and I feel that I must go today if possible. 
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7-inch rifled Brooke gun made at Confederate naval foundry at Selma, Alabama. Shipped to Columbus, Ga., 
navy yard on March 17, 1865. Was last Confederate gun shipped by rail from Selma. Was aboard C. S. gun¬ 
boat Chattahoochee that burned twelve miles below Columbus on April 16, 1865. Was recovered from Chatta- 

VioocYiee T\ivcr during 1910 . INfow mounted in front of J ordon Scliool at Columbus, 
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THE SUNKEN GUNS OF THE CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER 

By Walter W. Stephen, Oxford 

Coral-covered guns have been found and recovered from ancient 
wrecks at many places under the ocean, on reefs along the Florida Keys 
and in other romantic tropical waters. 

But, if we are to believe official army and naval records of the 
War between the States, there are more muzzle-loading cannon sunk¬ 
en in the sands of the Chattahoochee River, near Columbus, Ga., than 
at most of these legendary and fascinating places. 

April 16, 1865, was the end of the line for the Confederate army 
and navy in Georgia, a week after General Lee had surrendered at 
Appamatox. 

On that smoke-darkened day an invading Federal army, destroyed 
at Columbus, a staggering total of Southern armament, military stores 
and ordnance installations and ended, in that city, an industrial miracle. 

There were involved, in this loss, immense warehouses, many 
railroad engines and cars, the naval armory and navy yard, cannon 
foundries and other iron works and machine shops. Also several small 
arms and accouterment plants, an oil cloth factory and even the print¬ 
ing machinery of several Southern newspapers. 

♦ 

A United States army officer of high rank reported that his forces 
captured the following cannon from the Confederates at Columbus: 

Mounted in defences of the city: One 10-inch Columbiad. Four 
10-pounder Parrott rifled guns. One 10-pounder smoothbore. Eighteen 
6 and 10-pounder guns and howitzers. 

At the navy yard: Two 6-inch siege guns. One 30-pounder Parrott 
rifled gun. Four bronze boat-howitzers. 

At the depot: Two rifled siege guns. One smooth-hore siege gun. 
Eleven old iron field guns. Two mountain howitzers. 

Near headquarters post: Four smooth-bore 6-pounders. 

At a foundry in the N. E. part of town: Sixteen field pieces, cali¬ 
ber not known. 


At the arsenal. One Napoleon gun. 
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The Federal general reporting this summary wrote that nearly 
every one of these sixtyeight surrendered guns were thrown into the 
Chattahoochee River, and the Georgia State Department of Archives 
and History has no record that any of them have ever been recovered. 

An exception to this seems to be a small saluting piece, now lo¬ 
cated on the lawn of the Muscogee County court house. It is known 
as the “Red Jacket.” This little gun was carried to Montgomery, Ala., 
by the Columbus Guards to the inauguration of Confederate President 
Jefferson Davis and fired salutes on that occasion. It was thrown in¬ 
to the Chattahoochee River and later was recovered by being caught 
on a boat anchor. (There are, also, on the court house lawn, three other 
guns do not enter into this story, as they do not appear to have been 
in Columbus on April 16, 1865. Two are massive 10 and 11-inch 
Brooke smoothbore guns that were made at the Selma naval foundry 
and one, called the “Ladies Defender,” was made in Columbus from 
brass household articles donated by the ladies of Columbus. It was 
captured by Northern troops at the battle of Shiloh.) 

There were, in addition to the sixtyeight guns lost that day by 
the Confederates on land, eight heavy rifled guns on two C. S. naval 
vessels at the Columbus navy yard. They were Brooke guns, originally 
designed by a Southern naval officer and of a type that was the most 
powerful ordnance, for its caliber, used during the Civil War. 

They had been made, with one exception, at the Selma, Ala., 
naval foundry under the personal direction of Commander Catesby ap 
R. Jones who, in 1862, had commanded the Southern ironclad Mer- 
rimac during her historic battle with the U. S. Monitor at Hampton 
Roads, Va. They were cast from, and double-banded with, a metal 
something like steel that had been converted from charcoal iron by a 
remarkable carbon-lowering process in immense brick pine-fired rever¬ 
beratory furnaces. 

Six great guns were on the almost completed C. S. ironclad 
Muscogee. Three were 7-inch rifled guns and two were 6.4-inch rifled 
guns made at Selma and one was a 6.4-inch rifled gun from, perhaps, 
the Tredegar Iron Works at Richmond, Va. A Federal officer termed 
them “splendid.” 

The Muscogee, on April 16, 1865, was set on fire, drifted down 
the Chattahoochee River and burned and was sunk thirtytwo miles 
below Columbus. The Georgia State Department of Archives and His¬ 
tory has no record that any guns have ever been recovered from her 
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The Confederate gunboat Chattahoochee, damaged by a boiler 
explosion in 1863, was being rebuilt and re-armed at the navy yard. 
She was set afire on April 16, 1864 and adrift and burned twelve 
miles below Columbus. 

Her two 7-inch rifled guns, made at Selma, were recovered from 
her wreck in 1910 and are now mounted in front of the Jordon School, 
in Columbus. 

One of these has the serial number S-81. Its history is that it was 
completed in 1864 at the Selma navy yard and was shipped, on Sep¬ 
tember 20, 1864 to C. S. N. Lieut. A. M. McLoughlin at the Colum¬ 
bus navy yard. 

The other, number S-lll, was completed March 9, 1865 and 
shipped from Selma to Lieut. McLoughlon, at the Columbus navy 
yard, on March 17, 1865. 

This was just a few days before a raiding Federal army destroyed 
the Federal naval foundry. This was the last gun shipped by the Con¬ 
federates from Selma. 
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LETTERS TO ROBERT SMITH* 

Wilcox County, Alabama 


Mt Leanon Caiburn Parish 
Louissiana, December 21st 1847 

Mr Robert Smith Dear Sir after travelling over a good portion of 
noth Louissiana I have at last concluded to locate for the ensuing year 
at least in Mt Leanon comprising two Stores no Togery no tavern one 
baptist one methodist church and some eight or ten families It is said 
to be a moral place and indeed is decidedly more so than any place 
I have seen in the country We have concluded to teach school here 
the ensuing year; as I am fearful I could not stand the riding which 
would be required in the practice of medicine as physicians Sometimes 
have to ride from twenty to thirty miles owing to the very Sparse popu¬ 
lation sometimes ten or fifteen miles between houses and even more. 

This is all a newly settled country principally within the last ten 
or twelve years indeed a great portion of it within the last three or 
four, so, of course there must a good deal of dissipation and great room 
for improvement so perhaps I can do as much good by teaching school 
as any thing else The country, however, has one recommendation, that 
is, it must be healthy it is generally a high dry piny woods country 
with good water and scarcely any local causes for disease. I mean the 
nothem part of Louissiana, the land looks and must be poor; though 
this year the planters say they are making from six to ten bales to the 
hand weighing from hundred and fifty pounds each; thoug this has 
been a very good crop year. I was very much dissatisfyed with the 
country and am not very well pleased with it yet. if I had not brought 
my family with me I never should have brought them here though I 
now think 1 shall remain. I therefore would take it as a great favor 
for you to get capt Spencers Lawson and make a good tight box for 
the piana and stool and wrap the piana up well and put it in the box 
so that it will be perfectly safe and secure and may not be injured by 
moving and ship it with my trunks to Marshal or your commission mer¬ 
chant in Mobile. I also you to pay the freight on them to Mobile, and 
direct Mr Marshal or your commission merchant to ship them to the 
care of Brander, Williams & co. New Orleans, and get Mr Marshal to 
direct Mr Brander Williams & co to ship them again to Doctor I Gibbs 
& co Mr Lebanon, put the keys of the trunks and piana in a little box 

* These letters are contributed to the Quarterly by William R. Stevenson, of 
Huntsville, who also furnished the letters published in Vol. 20, No. 1. 
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with the piana in the large box have them plainly marked or labeled 
with directions where they are to go, and perhaps you or some of the 
neighbors will he going to Mobile when you ship them; for I am ex¬ 
tremely anxious to get them as soon as possible and safely as possible 
write to me at Mt Lebanon Claiborn parish Louissianna as soon as you 
ship them and let me know how you all are and what is going on in 
the bend and also the expense of fixing and shipping my things and it 
can be settled through Esq cellars or if Mr Pool has paid the balance 
of his account keep that as far as it will go I expect to be in Ala some¬ 
time during next year in the fall I expect give my respects to all the 
family and the Powes we are all in better health than we have been for 
the last two years. Adaline sends her love to you all puss still talks about 
grandma and Margret. I will write you more in the next as this has 
run out yours in truth. 


—I. S. Bacon 


P. S. 

I hope you will send the piana and trunks as soon as you con¬ 
veniently can as I need the books very much and try to have them 
come safely 

I. S. B. 


Mt Lebanon La April 8th 1848 


Friend Robert Dear Sir, 

Yours of January last has been received some time; but I have 
deferred answering it until the present, waiting for the piano to come 
before I wrote, On yesterday we received the piano and trunks in good 
order with the key which was on the string with the keys of the trunks. 
Adaline was much pleased to see the old banger, and was very much 
oblidged to you for having it so carefully packed as not to be injured, 
though handled many times before it got here, Mr Pool, I think was 
owing some seven or eight dollars which I requested Mrs Smith to 
retain if she has done so, keep that so far as it will go towards your 
expenses with the piano. I now except to visit Ala in Nov. next then 
we can settle, or if I should not it can be arrangged through Esq Sell¬ 
ars, I wrote to him some time ago stating to him in substance, that if I 
could be perfectly certain of getting my money by Nov. next, it would 
suit me as well as to get it in May. Though I do not know that he has 
made any such arrangement with the people there, as I suppose he 
had not received my last letter before he wrote the one I received a 
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few days since, at least he said nothing about it, but it would be better 
to sue on all who would not renew their notes; but tell him I do not 
wish the Poes and Mrs Smiths sued, as I shall not need the money 
before Nov. next and I have no doubt, but they will be ready to pay 
by that time; though as to the rest tell him I will leave it with him as 
I will expect the money by the above named time Our school taken to 
gather numbers thirty seven and constantly in creasing it is quite popu¬ 
lar and begins to be noised abroad we commenced with some sixteen 
or eighteen though some predic that if we continue there will be a 
school of a hundred scholars here, though doubtless the prediction 
will not be verified, for I have by no means got my consent to teach 
much longer, and if I did I do not think there would be one hundred 
scholalr, fo a great many of the people are poor and not able to board 
their children from home The winter here has been very mild, though 
farther north than where you live, I have not seen a particle of snow 
and very little ice we have had some rain though very little mud in¬ 
deed I have not had my shoes to stay muddy this winter, the land I sup¬ 
pose is to poor even to afford mud , at least it is less muddy than any 
country I have ever seen; but the people say it produces finely, though 
of that I shall be better judge when I see their corn and cotton growing 
Adaline says she has writen to Miss Sara twice and received no answer, 
and, now, intends writing to Mrs Smith in a few days and if she re¬ 
ceives no answer, she will then write Mr Daniel and see if he will not 
answer it. 

» 

We are all well and I am becoming much better satisfied than 
I was. If you have time I wish you would pay us a visit and see the 
country for y[o]ur self and I have a great many things to talk about 
per hap we might make a pretty good farm in this woodland country 
Adaline sends her love to Mrs Smith Sara and all the family, Mary 
talks . . . plainly, and occationally says she wants her apron off to fight. 

Write me when you receive this, for I should be glad to keep 
up a correspondence, and let me know how you all are, if Mr G. Poe 
remains where he was . . . old Iona is still in the bend if Doct. . . . 
ming has sold a...what is M. . . Burt doing . . . Z Nett[les] is . . . 
ing at yo[ur] house, and w[h] is doing the p [rin]cipal practice in 
the bend (that is two of the physicians) any thing will be interesting to 
me. Give my respects to Mrs Smith, Daniel and all the family and ac¬ 
cept the same for your self yours truly I. S. Bacon 

* 

direct your letter as before 
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< Mt. Lebnon Louissiana August 

Friend Robert 19th 1848 

Yours of the 15th ultimo came safe to hand some two weeks since 
I was sorry to hear of so much sickness in your mothers family and the 
death of so many negroes, the loss was heavy and a first view may ap¬ 
pear hard; but the workings of God, oftentimes, to us mysterious and 
even inexplicable; nevertheless, I believe, that afflictions are frequently 
sent for good, as blessings in disguise, and which will dubtless so re¬ 
sult in the end, either here or hereafter, and will be removed, when 
the object is accomplished for which they were sent, I was a little sur¬ 
prised to hear that Howel and Nettlles had, in a manner, taken all the 
practice, and that Dorch and McLeod were doing but little, particularly, 
as they being the older physicians and so many dying around; though 
perhaps they may have been equally unsuccessful in the few cases at¬ 
tended by them The disease must have put a . . . very formidable 
type, perhaps of the typhoid character, then calomel and other de¬ 
pletory agents would prove injurious, I have seen a pill composed 
of two grains of blue mass, two of camphor, two of sugar of lead 
nd one half grain of opium, repeated every three or four hours 
or oftener if the case is urgent, the lead and opium might also'be in¬ 
creased in urgent [cases] particularly after the inflammatory stage is 
giving way, this may be given until five or six pills are taken unless 
the d [is] charge from the bowels is checked sooner, . . . the above, 
blisters, and warm poultices over the abdomen and small injections of 
starch and laudanum, with gumarabic (gum-Arabic or Slippery elm 
water acidulated with citric acid as a drink, it may be necessary to 
draw blood at the commencement if there is much fever with a full 
strong pulse, but not otherwise, I think, the above will, generally, be 
found benefical in checking those bowel affictions of which you speak, 
and which have been so fatal in your section of country, and will gen¬ 
erally be sufficient, as the general treatment, the attending physician 
can supply what else may be necessary; but he should be very cautious 
how he uses calomel, We have had something of the kind here; though 
of a milder form as there have been no deaths consequent upon that 
disease, We have I still think rather a poor landed country, generally; 
though a healthy oner there have not been more than six or eight 
deaths since last fall within ten or twelve miles of this place, four or 

five of them children and quite old people; thus you see we have a 
healthy country at least and should the sickness continue in the bend 
you had better come out this way and look at the country, you may 
. . . pleased with it. I am still . . . better . . . the country and with 
. . . perma [ne] ntly somewhere in this se [ction], though as yet . . . 
not determined on any . . . ular 
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Upon the subject of politics. I . . . but little said . . . majority will 
probably vote for [Ta]ylor as he is a citizen of this state though . . . 
of the democrats will not vote for him as he now stands identified with 
the whigs, and I with the ... mber if I had a vote. We look upon him 
as having changed from his independent course with which he first 
set out, and become the whig candidate to all intent and purposes & 
as such we cannot vote for him, (though loss is rather too for north) 
give my respects to Mr Smith (preacher) and tell him I wrote him a 
long letter last winter, but have received no answer, tell Mr Sellars I 
should like to hear [f ] rom him, and kn [e] w whether I could g 
[e] my money by comming this fall or not, as I hear nothing from 
him. Give my respects to your mother, Daniel and the girls also to the 
Messrs Powes and families, and accept the same for your self. Adaline 
also sends her love to your mother girls, Daniel you and the Powes 
Mary has been quite healthy all summer, write me soon and tell me 
all the news. 


I. S. Bacon 

(marginal notes) 

who is your mothers family physician 

Tell Sarah I am waiting patiently for a letter. 

is ... in the bend 


March 21st 1859 
Reedy Creek Marion Dist. S. C. 


Mr. Robert Smith 

Dear Friend I Indeavor this morning to write you a few Lines to 
inform you that I am well at this time and I reached home without 
any exident on the Road Bob I find a great change in this country 
since I Left It in 53 what a change is going on yearley [I] am happy 
to say that the change [her] in Lands are for the better Lands her 
now produse Better than they did in 53 and it is Guano that is doing 
it Lands here that with out - - - Guano will make 300 lbs per acre 
with Guano will make 800 lbs per acre cotten I am speaking of 100 
lbs of Guano will do this and It will cost .3. Dollars which will bee 
3 dollars per acre now you can tell whether or not It pays and thoes 
hoo have tried It say Guano pays better under . . . all Guano than any 
thing Elce It is making this country fast there is more raen her this 
sprin than Ever was before I think we are going to have a . . . Spring 
vedgitation is Springing up Raptley not with standing It has been so 
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warm It is very Sickley Indeed Pneumonia is Raging in this country 
and it often proves fatel I think this Country is as Sickley as Ala the 
_ _ diseases are more fatal her than in Ala Bob there is good Deale 
of Corn planted her I bleave they plant her almost as soon as they do 
in Ala Bob I am notvery Much attached to this Country though I like 
it better Now than when I first [retu]rned I began to think what 
Dr Nettles said wold Come to pass he said I wold Return to Ala By 
March But that time has Expire and I am now more Reckensiled than 
I was a few weeoks a go I have seen some of the indusements of this 
Country and they are tuo quite inducements Bob I want to know how 
you are getting on over the River within Miss L. A. P. I wish you 
good success she will do to t to I will close give my Best Respect to 
Thos Pow — famley to Dr Nettles and famley to your Mother and 
Daniel and. Receive the Same you self Direct your Letter to Little 
Rock Marion Dist.. S. C. write as soon as you get this Letter and gave 
me all the neuse and I will try and gave you a more interesting one 
nxt time 


Reedy Creek Marion Dist. S. C. 

Your Friend Thos C. Crawford 


May 12th 1859 
Little Rock Marion Dist. S. C. 

Friend Robt 

• 

Your Letter of the 24 ult came to hand a few days since It found 
me enjoying tolerbly good health Robt your Letter was a perfect Treat 
to me. It beeing from one hoom I Essteam highley and also Its beeing 
the first Item of nuse that I have Received from Black Bend since I 
left, you cannot a magian the grattifycation It affored me not with¬ 
standing there was something in It of a melancolly nature the Death 
of Mrs Primm and William Godbold This we should bee prepared 
to meet cherfulley. for we are a ware of its sistanty. The seasons have 
been very unfavorable for getting stands It has been very Dry and cool 
which you know opperates very much a gainst farmers we did Re¬ 
ceive a Litl Rain on Yesterday But It is very cool to day. Bob I have 
enjoyed my Self findley since I have got home My enjoyment consist 
in visiting my friends and plying a round the girles which of cours is 
enjoyment for most of young men Bob I think you ought to get you 
a wife I wold bee pleased to here that you had taken to your Self a 
worthy companion and Miss L. P. is just the Lady I am aware Bob that 
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you are a Little timid but you must lay a side all that for a fant hart 
will never will a fare Lady this I know from Exsperience delay not for 
you know delay are dangerous. I dont want you you to think that I 
wold be your rival, for It never bee at that place pitch in for She is 

a very fine Lady.Bob I am not able this time to Say whether I 

will Return to Ala in two years Or not Bob I want you to give me 
all the nuse of Black Bend give my Best Respects to your Mother & 
Daniel and all inqurring friends tell Bill Snell to answer my Letter 
Bob write soon as you get this Letter Little Rock Marion Dist. S. C. 


To Robt A. Smith 

« 

Lower Peach Tree 
Wilcox County, Ala 


From your friend 
Thos. C. Crawford 
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THE CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL GAZETTE 

LLEWELLYN * 

1864 

IN MEMORY OF 
DAVID HERBERT LLEWELLYN 

FORMERLY A STUDENT AT THIS HOSPITAL 

AND AFTERWARDS 

SURGEON TO THE CONFEDERATE STATES WAR STEAMER 

“ALABAMA” 

After her actions with the Federal Steamer “Kearsage” off Cherbourg , 
though entreated by the wounded to join them in their boat 
he refused to peril their safety by so doing, and went down with the 
sinking vessel on the 19th June 1864 in the 26th year of his age. 

THIS TABLET HAS BEEN ERECTED, AND A SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDED 

IN HIS NAME, BY 

HIS FELLOW STUDENTS AND OTHERS IN ENGLAND AND INDIA 

TO COMMEMORATE HIS SELF-SACRIFICING 
COURAGE AND DEVOTION. 


This inscription is on a tablet in the main hall of the Medical School, 
and while everyone knows of the Llewellyn Scholarship and the Lle¬ 
wellyn Prize, few know the facts behind the foundation of these im¬ 
portant Medical School awards. 

Those who have lived through two world wars, when many simi¬ 
lar selfless deeds were performed, may wonder why this noble action 
was thus splendidly commemorated. There are two chief reasons. The 
first was the romantic nature of the story itself, of a young English¬ 
man perishing in the performance of his duty in the service of a for- 


This excerpt from the Charing Cross Hospital Gazette , published here be¬ 
cause of its intimate association with Alabama history and Capt. Semmes, is 
furnished by Mr. N. Floyd McGowin, of Chapman, for use in the Quarterly. 
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eign Navy, to which he had completely dedicated himself. The Navy 
was that of the Southern or Confederate States, with whom most Eng¬ 
lishmen felt great sympathy on many grounds, among which was the 
fact that the Southern States were the weaker side in the quarrel. The 
second reason was that the death in action of a young medical man 
in such romantic circumstances brought to the boil a great deal of 
simmering discontentent with the treatment of medical officers in our 
fighting services at that time medical officers had a lowly status, 
and were poorly paid, and were called “non-combatant” in a derisive 
sense. There is no doubt that Llewellyn’s death and the subsequent 
outcry did a great deal to remedy this state of affairs. 

The Daily Telegraph of June 1864 said:- “There is a moral to 
the proud story, too, which concerns ourselves, our services, and the 
Waroffice and Admiralty. This is the breed of men we want to re¬ 
deem our hospitals between decks and in the field from some of the 
horrors of war. At this moment war is in the air. And what have our 
authorities done to get good and true men of the Llewellyn stamp to 
follow our march, and sail upon the sea with our fleet? They have 
done, we reply, everything they possibly can to deter them from joining, 
and to make the medical department in the army odious and unpopular. 
There has been a stupid jealousy set on foot between ‘combatant’ and 
non-combatant’ officers—as if the slayer were superior to the healer— 
which is having the effect of utterly demoralising the medical division 
of our services. Skilful and humane doctors have been so persistently 
affronted by the regulations, and students so discouraged by the action 
about the Warrant of 1858, that every lad of promise turns his face 
from the service, and men grown grey in honourable exertions take 
their scanty pension and quit their uniform with disgust. ‘Non-com¬ 
batant officers’ forsooth! as if heroism enough has not been shown in 
the Crimea, in India—in ‘charging’ cholera, and ‘forming square to re¬ 
ceive’ typhus and typhoid—to spare science this ignorant and suicidal 
insult. But, in the future, our soldiers will have to fight with no such 
certainly that, whenever they fall, a brave heart and cool hand will 
bandage their hurt under fire, and snatch them from death. We are 
carefully taking measures to keep men like Llewellyn out of our own 
ranks, and drive them to Confederate cruisers, foreign service—any 
thing and everything sooner than the regiments and ships where they 
are officially snubbed. Appointments once honourably striven for are 
now going a-begging; and, for the army’s sake in these times of peril, 
we take a moral from the brave young doctor’s death, to point out the 
ignorant and indifferent set with which the Horse Guards are doing 
their best, or worst, to recruit our departments." 

The Lancet said, after giving news of the progress of the Llewellyn 
Memorial Fund, and the forming of Committees in Calcutta and Bom- 
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bay: “Rarely, indeed, is it that the virtues of our brethren meet with 
fitting honour. Under the cold shade’ of an iniquitous system their 
services are ignored, and their deaths recorded in a single line of a 
gazette. In spite, however, of this depressing influence, there are those 
who, sympathizing with gallant deeds and acts of self-devotion, will 
snatch their names from oblivion. 


“How poor Llewellyn did his duty as a man and a surgeon may be 
judged by the following touching episode which was seen to occur dur¬ 
ing the late battle: The whaleboat and dinghy, the only two boats un¬ 
injured, were lowered, and the wounded men placed in them, Mr. 
Fulham being sent in charge of them to the Kearsage. When the boats 
were full, a man who was unwounded endeavoured to enter one, but 
was held back by the surgeon of the ship—Mr. Llewellyn. “See/ he 
said, “I want to save my life as much as you do; but let the wounded 
men be saved first/ ‘Doctor/ said the officer in the boat, ‘we can make 
room for you.’ ‘I will not peril the wounded men/ was his reply. He 
remained behind, and sank with the ship—a loss much deplored by 
all the officers and men. 


“Noble and self-denying as was the conduct of the late surgeon 
of the Alabama, we are proud in the conviction that the same chival¬ 
rous spirit animates the medical officers of the united services of this 
kingdom. There has been much talk of their being ‘non-combatant of¬ 
ficers’; but where are we to look for greater heroism or self-devotion 
‘even at the cannon’s mouth?’ And yet Llewellyn was the type of a 
class whom the Admiralty and the Horse Guards have thought fit, 
by every means in their power, to degrade and insult. No wonder, 
under such circumstances, that the service is now so unpopular that 
there are more than 200 vacancies which cannot be filled up. The cause 
in which the real hero of the late naval duel perished is not one which 
can be acknowledged by any national testimonial; but we are glad to 
hear that his fellow-students contemplate the erection of a tablet to his 
memory in the hospital in which he so greatly distinguished himself, 
and in which his kindly and generous spirit had gained for him the 
greatest esteem, and affection. It would be a fitting monument to his 
memory; and we trusT that it will be placed in so appropriate a po¬ 
sition.” 


The interest aroused by Llewellyn’s death was very great and very 
widespread, A meeting of the students of our hospital was held on 
27th June 1864, only eight days after the event, at which it was re¬ 
solved to erect a suitable memorial to the memory of their late fellow- 
student. The medical and surgical staff of the Hospital intimated their 
desire to cooperate with the students, and a committee was chosen to 
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organise the appeal to former students of the Hospital and the public 
generally. 

On August 3rd 1864 a meeting of the medical profession was held 
in Calcutta at which it was resolved to raise a subscription for the pur¬ 
pose of perpetuating the memory of the late Surgeon Llewellyn of the 
Alabama. £90 was raised at that first meeting. The Calcutta Commit¬ 
tee expressed themselves as “desirous of co-operating with any move¬ 
ment made in England to perpetuate the memory of Mr. Llewellyn”. 

At about the same time a committee was formed in Bombay, on 
the opposite side of the Indian Empire, which included the Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, Bombay Army, and the Deputy Inspector-Gen¬ 
eral of Hospitals, British Troops, for the same purpose. Among the 
committee was W. G. Hunter, Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army, an 
old Charing Cross man. Subscriptions were received from army officers 
stationed in Malta. 

Several members of the Confederate States Navy, living as refu¬ 
gees in Paris, sent contributions to the Llewellyn Memorial Fund. 
Among these were Captain R. Semmes, Commander of the Alabama; 
Commodore Burrow; Lieut. B. F. Armstrong; Irwin S. Bullock, Mast¬ 
er; J. C. Cuddy, Gunner; Lieut. B. K. Howell, Marines; and Mr. 
Souter. 

What sort of a man was Llewellyn? Some insight into his capabili¬ 
ties and character may be obtained from what was said about him and 
his work at the time of his death. 

He was born in September 1837 at Easton Royal, Wiltshire, where 
his father was perpetual curate. He entered Marlborough College in 
April 1848, and left in September 1853. The Bursar of Marlborough 
states that he cannot trace any memorial to Llewellyn in the College 
Chapel or elsewhere, and in the College Register are recorded merely 
his dates at school and the fact that he was a surgeon in the American 
Civil War (called in America, the “War between the States”) and 
went down with the Alabama in her engagement with the Kearsage. 

After leaving school he became an articled pupil of Dr. Hassell of 
Richmond, and came to Charing Cross in 1856, qualifying in 1859. 
He won silver medals in Chemistry and Surgery. Unfortunately the 
Gazette had not then started publication, so very little is known other¬ 
wise about his life in the Hospital. Curiously enough the Medical 
School Committee minutes make no reference to the fact of his death, 
or the committees formed to creat a Memorial Fund. The first men- 
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tion of his name in the minutes is on 11th July 1868, four years after 
Llewellyn’s death, when details are given of the examinations for the 
Llewellyn Scholarship. 

Admiral Semmes, Commander of the Alabama, in his book Service 
Afloat, pays atribute to Llewellyn both as a brave young man, and as 
an efficient and successful ship’s surgeon. He says “Galt, my old surg¬ 
eon, had accompanied me, as the reader has seen, as did also First Lieu¬ 
tenant Howell, of the marines (who contributed to the Memorial Fund 
as mentioned above). To complete the circle of the ward-room, I have 
only to mention Mr. Miles J. Freeman, the chief engineer of the Sum¬ 
ter, who was now filling the same place on board the Alabama, and 
with whom the reader is already acquainted; Dr. Llewellyn, an Eng¬ 
lishman from Wiltshire, who having come out on the Alabama as 
surgeon when she was yet a merchant-ship had been retained as assist¬ 
ant surgeon. . .” Admiral Semmes goes on to say “Many changes had 
taken place, of course, among my crew, as is always the case with said- 
ors, but still a large proportion of my old men had come back with me. 
These were faithful and true, and took more than an ordinary interest 
in their ship and their flag. There were harmony and mutual confi¬ 
dence between officers and men. Our discipline had been rigid, but 
mercy always tempered justice, and the sailors understood and appreci¬ 
ated this. I had been successful with the health of my men beyond 
precedent. In my two ships, the Sumter and Alabama, I had had, first 
and last, say five hundred men under my command. The ships were 
small and crowded. As many as two thousand prisoners were confined, 
for longer or shorter periods, on board the two ships; and yet, out of 
the total of twenty-five hundred men, I had not lost a single man by 
disease. I had skillful and attentive surgeons, I gave them carte blanche 
with regard to medicines and diet, and my first lieutenant understood 
it to be an important part of his duty to husband the strength of his 
men. The means which were resorted to by all these officers, for pre¬ 
serving the health of the crew, have been detailed. The reader has 
seen, not only how their clothing was changed as we changed our 
latitude, but how it was changed every evening, when we were in 
warm climates. He has seen how sedulously we guarded against in¬ 
temperance, at the same time that we gave the sailor his regular al¬ 
lowance of grog. And last, though by no means least, he has seen 
how we endeavoured to promote a cheerful and hilarious spirit among 
them, being present at, and encouraging them in their diversions. . . 

“. . . It was afterward ascertained, that as many as ten were 
drowned. As stated in the above despatch, I had the satisfaction of 
saving all my wounded men. Every one of them was passed carefully 
into a boat, and sent off to the enemy’s ship, before the final plunge 
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into the sea was made by the unhurt portion of the crew Here is the 
proper place to drop a tear over the fate of a brave officer. My surgeon, 
D. H. Llewellyn, of Wiltshire, England, a grandson of Lord Herbert, 
lost his life by drowning. It was his privilege to accompany the wound¬ 
ed men, in the boats, to the Kearsage but he did not do so. He remain¬ 
ed and took his chance of escape, with the rest of his brethren in arms, 
and perished almost in sight of his home, after an absence of two years 
from the dear ones who were to mourn his loss.” 

Captain Semmes (as he then was) was picked up by an English 
yacht and brought to England. Subsequent events give an interesting 
sidelight on the gentlemanly conduct of war in those days. It was the 
custom that when a ship struck her Colours, in token of surrender, the 
surviving crew were expected to go to the victorious ship and give 
themselves up as prisoners of war. As Captain Semmes was taken to 
England, he was charged after the end of the war with violating the 
usages of war by escaping, but was released after three months by 
Presidental order. 

Finally something of Llewellyn's character may be gathered from 
the last letter he is believed to have written. It was addressed to the 
R.M.O. at Charing Cross, Mr. Travers, and is dated June 14th 1864, 
five days before his death, and was written from Cherbourg. 

“Dear Travers, Here we are. I send this by a gentleman coming- 
to London. An enemy is outside. If she only stays long enough, we 
go out and fight her. If I live, expect to see me in London shortly. 
If I die, give my best love to all who knew me. If Monsieur A. de 
Caillet should call on you, please show him every attention. 

I remain, dear Travers, ever yours, 

D. H. Llewellyn." 

This letter reveals his gay and gallant spirit. It is generally believed 
that the character a man inherits is developed and moulded by the in¬ 
stitutions where he is educated and the people with whom he lives 
and works in his youth. Marlborough and Charing Cross may justly 
feel very proud of David Herbert Llewellyn. 

I am grateful to Mr, Brian Armitage, Chief Librarian of the Medi¬ 
cal School, who kindly looked up references in the medical press and 
in the Medical School Committee minutes, and to the Bursar of Marl¬ 
borough College, who kindly looked up the College Register for me. 


R. A. Hickling. 
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WALTER LYNWOOD FLEMING 

By Frankie C. Enzor 

(From Papers of the Pike County Historical Society, Vol 1, No. 7, April 8, 1958) 

Walter Lynwood Fleming was an outstanding product of his heri¬ 
tage. He was born near Brundidge, Alabama, April 8, 1874, during the 
Reconstruction period. His father, William LeRoy Fleming, married 
Mary Love Edwards in 1873 and they lived on a farm near Brundidge 
in Pike County. His father in 1864 enlisted in the Confederate army 
and served in North Florida and later as a guard in the Andersonville, 
Georgia prison. He was one of the leading men of means and influ¬ 
ence in his community, owning a large farm at Hilliards Cross Roads 
in Pike County, which he sold in 1904 after moving to Brundidge. 
He served in the Alabama Legislature in the year 1894-1895. 1 

The reminiscences of his mother, Mary Love Fleming, regarding 
her life during the war and Reconstruction in Dale County, before 
her marriage, states, “All the citizens of our neighborhood were well 
to do, respectable people. I do not think I have ever known any bet¬ 
ter society in town or city than we had there. Of course it was not as 
fashionable or wealthy a community as some others, but life there was 

wholesome and good._There were no class distinctions and all were 

respected alike.” 2 

Farm life with its rural schools and the hardships of that period, 
arising from necessary self-sufficiency in the home, provided a normal 
development in Walter’s early years. He was one of nine children. 
Two of his sisters, Misses Mary and Frances Fleming, are living now 
in the old home in Brundidge. Walter’s interest in history expressed 
itself in his very early years. After reading the story of Mary Queen 
of Scots, he, with the aid of his brother, William, beheaded the lovely 
Christmas doll of his sister, Emmie. This resulted in mild punishment 
by his father. 3 

From his father and mother, Fleming heard the stories of carpet¬ 
baggers and scalawags and quite naturally his talent and alert mind led 
him to become interested in the Reconstruction period. 


1 Memorial Record of Alabama History—Biography V 2—Personal Memoirs— 
Pike Co. 833. 

2 Dale Co. and Its People Pt. 1—Ala. Historical Quarterly V 19 No. 1 Spring 
Issue 

3 Sister, Miss Frances Fleming 
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He entered Auburn Polytechnic Institute in 1894 and studied un¬ 
der a great teacher, Dr. George Petrie, who loved history, and his gift 
for inspiring students with a love for history is traditional. Dr. Petrie 
had received his doctorate from Johns Hopkins and returned to Auburn 
as professor of history and Latin. His philosophy and method were 
new at Auburn and elsewhere. Dr. Petries methods as stated by him 
are for pupils “not to memorize facts but to understand them—_ 

students are taught to investigate the growth of ideas and institutions_ 

the rise and progress of great historical movements and_to stimulate 

research.” Dr. Petrie conducted courses by the “laboratory method”. 
Emphasis is placed, he said, on the importance of securing proper 
material for investigation and every incentive is given to the collection 
and use of new documents, papers and letters illustrative of Southern, 
and especially of Alabama History.” 

While Fleming, after graduation from Auburn in 1896, continued 
his study in Columbia University and attained national recognition 
as a historical scholar, it is interesting to note that his work with Petrie 
at Auburn consisted of one year in English history and two in Ameri¬ 
can. He had passed the tests in the freshman and sophomore courses 
upon enrollment. 4 After graduating from Auburn with an M.A. de¬ 
gree, he was made an assistant in the College and served as librarian 
for the next four years except during his service in the Spanish Ameri¬ 
can War as Second Lieutenant and quartermaster. 

• 

When in 1900 he applied for admission to eastern graduate schools 
he had read more than one hundred and fifty volumes of history and 
biography. 6 His paper, The Buford Expedition to Kansas, had appear¬ 
ed in the American Historical Review while he was in Auburn. Dr. 
Petrie supported Fleming’s desire to go to John Hopkins but at this 
time Columbia attracted historical scholars because of Dr. William A. 
Dunning, whose sympathetic treatment of the war and reconstruction 
brought him favor in the south. 

Walter L. Fleming married Mary Wright Boyd of Auburn and 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana on September 17, 1902. She not only was of 
unusual help and inspiration to her husband in his work as a teacher 
and historian, but has rendered great assistance to those who have 
sought her help in perpetuating his life and works through articles 
and histories. They were parents of four children, three of whom are 
now living: Mrs. John P. White and Mrs. Ralph Morissey, of Nash¬ 
ville, Tennessee, and Dr. William LeRoy Fleming, who is head of the 


^Stephenson: The South Lives in History P. 97-98 
'‘Stephenson P. 98 
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Department of Preventive Medicine at the Medical School of the 
University of North Carolina. A daughter, Mrs. Glenn Hall Ricks, of 
Texas, died in 1937. 

Dr. Fleming served as professor of history from 1903 to 1907 at 
West Virginia University. It was during his stay there that he pub¬ 
lished his first important contribution to historical literature. 

In 1905 Dr. Fleming edited a new edition of the Ku Klux Klan; 
Its Origin, Growth, and Disbandment by John C. Lester and Reverend 
D. L. Wilson. (1894) Much of the value of this edition lay in the 
introduction by Dr. Fleming. Here he pointed out that the book went 
too far in apologetic explanation. Also, that some people made the mis¬ 
take of considering that in 1865-1870 the whites were in the greatest 
danger in the densest black districts. The facts were that there the 
blacks were best behaved and there the whites were not divided, and 
therefore, never lost their grip on society. In these districts the negro 
still respected the white people as being almost super human. But in 
the white districts, which included a lower class of whites, some of this 
group mistreated the negro and some encouraged him to violence. 

General John B. Gordon, next to Forrest, was the most prominent 
military man who was connected with the Klan. His clear report of 
the conditions in Georgia led to the organization of the defensive 
societies of whites. He said that, “if the sort of teaching given (to the 
negroes) in Georgia had been carreid to its logical conclusion the 
negro would have slaughtered whole neighborhoods.” 6 

Dr. Fleming believed that the important work of the Klan was 
accomplished in regaining for the whites control over the social order 
and in putting the whites in a “fair way to regain political control.” 

Southerners of the Confederacy accepted the destruction of slavery 
and renunciation of state sovereignty. They accepted the negro as free, 
but inferior, and planned to fix his status in the social organization and 
to solve the problem of free labor in their own way. This, Dr. Flem¬ 
ing said, was hindered- by disrupted social and political organizations. 7 

In 1907, following his stay at West Virginia University, Dr. Flem¬ 
ing was appointed Professor of History at Louisiana State University. 
While head of the Department of History there he began a history 
of Louisiana State University 1860-1890. This was published in 1936, 


«P. 30 
7P. 32, 33 
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four years after his death, by the Louisiana State University Press. 
Marcus W. Wilkerson in the foreword says; “Dr. Walter L. Fleming, 
widely known historian, has presented more than a chronicle of events 
in the routine life of an educational institution. Drawing upon his 
rich background of southern history, he has woven much of the social 
and political history of Louisiana into his account of the university, 
making its faculty and staff live again to depict its uncertain struggle 
for existence.” 

The Lousiana State University Press mentions the accounts given 
in this history of Braxton Bragg and P. G. Beauregard; of William 
Preston Johnston, son of the illustrious Albert Sidney Johnston; and 
the intimate glimpses of William Tecumseh Sherman “revealing the 
University’s first Superintendent as a capable college president, who 
on the eve of the Great Conflict, successfully undertook the admini¬ 
stration of a new institution in the pine woods of Louisiana, three 
miles from the nearest town.” 

Some of Dr. Fleming’s letters reveal his problems as professor in 
this educational University with an enrollment of five hunrded and a 
faculty of less than fifty, and with state and federal appropriations of 
about $75,000. Dr. Wendell Holmes Stephenson’s book, The South 
Lives in History; Southern Histories and Their Legacy, (1955), in¬ 
cludes some interesting quotations from Dr. Fleming’s letters which 
express his discontent with the existing conditions at Louisiana. Soon 
after his arrival he wrote, “I have eighteen hours a week of work, two 
hours being on Saturday, one class of dead heads, the worst I ever had 
anywhere, two fine babies, 4 and 2 years—all these keep me busy.” 
Other complaints were one hundred students in his freshman class, a 
teaching load of nineteen hours, and burdensome committee work 
leaving little time for research and writing. The condition that irri¬ 
tated him most, he said, was the state’s ‘craze’ of practical education 
which cheapened learning at high school and college levels. Beside, he 
said, “We have too many unscholarly professors.” How familiar these 
comments sound to the teacher of today! 8 

On March 1, 1906, The Dial: A Semi-Monthly Journal of Literary 
Criticism, Discussion, and Information, of Chicago, gave an advance 
review of Dr. Fleming’s Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama. 
(Macmillan Co.) James Wilford Garner was the author of this re¬ 
view. The heading was, Alabama in War Time and After . He wrote, 
Tn Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama , a volume of over eight 
hundred pages by Professor Walter L. Fleming, we have the most 


8 Stephenson: The South Lives in History Pp. 100-101 
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comprehensive and valuable work of the kind that has yet been writ¬ 
ten. It shows evidence of intimate knowledge based on wide research, 
is fair and judicial, yet sympathetic in tone, and is altogether a most 
interesting picture of life in a southern state during and immediately 
following the Civil War.—The author has described the society and 

institutions that were destroyed by the war._Then follows the story 

of secession, the preparation for the coming struggle, military operations 
on Alabama soil, the problems of conscription and exemption, and the 
peace movements.” He continues, “Particularly instructive and fasci¬ 
nating is Professor Fleming’s account of social and economic conditions 

during the war-the struggles of the newspapers to keep going, the 

life on the farm, the hardships and destitution of the families left be¬ 
hind the condition of the state at the close of the war_with de¬ 

moralized negroes roaming about the country trying to test their new 

freedom and refusing to work_these create a picture which no one 

can now study without profound sympathy. Mr. Fleming’s descrip¬ 
tions of the various orders and leagues and the effects of the Recon¬ 
struction policy upon the social, educational and religious life of the 
people create a feeling of shame and humiliation, on clear thinking 
Americans.” 9 

Stephenson’s comment on Civil War and Reconstruction empha¬ 
sizes the unusual strength of this work. “One connot peruse his Civil 
War and Reconstruction without appreciating the intimate and per¬ 
sonalized character of the narrative. Fleming’s correspondence and in¬ 
terviews with Alabamians whose recollections of the years 1860-1875 
were still vivid in their memories yielded answers to questions which 
the historian could not ask of inanimate records; and a keen perception 
of life and institutions of his own day provided a spirit of the time 
applicable to a past which still survived in most of its fundamental 
attributes.” 10 

The Hundreth Anniversary Number of the Journal of American 
History Volume IV Number 10 -1910 contains an Article by Dr. Flem¬ 
ing entitled Historic Attempts to Solve the Race Problem in America 
by Deportation. The Frontispice reads: “Investigation which proves 
that Lincoln intended J:hat the Negro should be Deported to a New 
Republic where he could build his own State after his Emancipation. 
Revelation which Throws a New Light onto the Character and States¬ 
manship of the Emancipator.” The editor’s Introduction states; “Dr. 
Fleming, professor at the Louisiana State University, has been investi¬ 
gating a phase of the subject (Deportation of Slaves) that is little 

8 Clipping of Dial (Miss Frances Fleming) 

10 Stephenson P. 115 
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known to the American people and yet it is one of the most important 
historical documents of the times and should have a notable effect in 
bringing the north and south to a better understanding. Dr. Fleming 
presents Lincoln as a deportationist as well as an abolitionist; as a po¬ 
litical economist as well as a moralist”, and in closing the introduction 
the Editor continues, “This semi centennial record gives us an entirely 
new viewpoint of the conditions that existed fifty years ago, and pays 
a high tribute to American Character—a character that has in half a 
century outgrown all prejudice and malice.” 11 

In this article Dr. Fleming tells us that, “most people in the co¬ 
lonial period in the early nineteenth century, who opposed slavery, be¬ 
lieved that deportation must follow emancipation.” 12 Jefferson believ¬ 
ed that freed slaves could not be free in the country of their masters; 
that the two races could not live together on terms of equality. This 
feeling developed, Dr. Fleming says, and as a consequence the Ameri¬ 
can Colonization Society was organized gradually between 1803 and 
1817. Its purpose was to encourage emancipation by providing a way 
to get the freed negroes put of the country. This work was supported 
by Jefferson, Adams, Madison and Clay. However, “Most of its mem¬ 
bers were from the north and border states, few being from the plan¬ 
tation states, and branches were found in all those states which had 
numbers of free negroes.” 13 

Such Deportation sentiment caused Congress to provide for the 
return to Africa of certain negroes and slaves captured by slave traders. 
The Colonization Society was used by Congress as its agent, fifty dol¬ 
lars, later increased, being paid for each negro carried back to Africa 
and there “subsisted for one year.” A National Emigration Convention 
of negroes declared in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1854, “No people can he 
free who, themselves, do not constitute an essential part of the ruling 
element of the country in which they live.” 14 The Society failed to 
solve the problem because free negroes didn’t want to go and abolitio¬ 
nists opposed it because they denied the principle of inferiority of the 
black race. 

In the Lincoln Debate with Douglas, June 28, 1857, Lincoln said 
that if the negro should be freed his first impulse would be to send 
them to Liberia. “Let us be brought to believe,” he continued, “it is 

n P. 197 
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normally right and at the same time favorable to, or at least not against, 
our interest to transfer the African to his native clime and we shall 
find a way to do it, however great the task may be.” 15 

At the beginning of the Civil War, the Deportation solution was 
again proposed by such men as President Lincoln. Lincoln and many 
of his supporters, “firmly believed that the offer to separate the races 
would make many who had been opposed to such a measure willing 
to accept an emancipation policy.” Many attempts were made by the 
U. S. Government and private agencies to deport the negro but they 
met with failure and general disappointment. Dr. Fleming closes by 
saying, “The failure of all attempts to deport and colonize the negroes 
does not prove that Lincoln was wrong in thinking that slavery was 
not the only problem, nor that his plans for ending the negro trouble 
were not sensible.” 16 

In 1917, Dr. Fleming accepted the Holland N. McTyiere pro¬ 
fessorship of history at Vanderbilt University. In 1923 he became dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences and a few years later director of 
graduate work. 

Dr. Fleming faced many difficulties in his research. In 1912, he 
said that the Confederate Museum in New Orleans denied the use 
of its holdings to “any who would not make firm promises to write 
'sound’ history.” Some other “authorities” demanded that research 
scholars should “accept absolutely their point of view.” One remedy 
he suggested for the stimulation of teaching and research in southern 
history was, “the assembling and cataloging of historical collections, 
especially of works in southern history and making them accessible to 
scholars regardless of their beliefs.” Dr. Fleming stated that he had 
heard numerous defenders of the south condemn books they had never 
read, and of his books he “sold more on Alabama in Massachusetts 
than in Alabama.” And also he recognized the great need for Southern 
writers to make available correct material on the south. 17 

In Dr. Fleming’s Sequel of Appomattox which was published in 
1919, he points out that two matters were settled by the war: the 
negro was to be free and the union was to be perpetuated. Without 
the negro, he says there would have been no Civil War “With him, 
however, reconstruction meant more than restoring of shattered re- 
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sources; it meant the more or less successful attempt to obtain and se¬ 
cure for the freed man civil and political rights, and to improve his 
economic and social status.” 18 

At this time, “private property offered for sale_even that of the 

unionists—was subject to a twenty-five percent tax on sales, a shipping 
tax, and a revenue tax. The revenue tax on cotton, ranging from two 
to three cents per pound during the three years after the war, brought 
in over sixty eight million dollars. This tax with other Federal revenue 
yielded much more than the entire expenses of reconstruction from 
1865 to 1868 and of all the relief measures for the South both pub¬ 
lic and private.” 19 

After the election contest of 1876 was decided in favor of Hayes 
by the Electoral Commission, the contest was ended. Hayes was to be 
president; the south with the negro was to be left to the whites; there 
would be no more aid to carpetbag government.—The remnants of the 
reconstruction policy were surrendered by a Republican president.” 

Dr. Fleming was also interested in pre-Reconstruction history and 
began to collect material for a bibliography of Jefferson Davis as early 
as 1907. Ill health forced his retirement following a stroke in 1928. How¬ 
ever, he published sixteen articles on • Davis which included his early 
life, first marriage, education at West Point, religious life and his atti¬ 
tude toward the negro. October 14, 1907, Dr. Fleming inserted a re-, 
quest in the New Orleans Picayune for information about Jefferson 
Davis. A printed circular listed the types of material he wanted: “letters, 
diaries, scrapbooks, relics, anecdotes, reminiscences, names of neighbors, 
scrapbooks, relics, anecdotes, reminiscences, names of neighbors, rela¬ 
tives and former slaves.” Many responded not only with material but 
with questions as to his purpose and his attitude toward Jefferson Davis 
and “W. P. Thompson of Montgomery wrote that he could write some 
truths—conditional—I receive pay in publicity or cash.” 20 Some corre¬ 
spondents showed a favorable and some a very critical attitude toward 
Davis. Some wanted to interpret all the questions reative to Davis. 

Dr. Petrie paid high tribute to Dr. Fleming at his death in 1932. 
He wrote: “Dr, Fleming was one of the pioneers in Southern history. 
His great book Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama was the first 
complete account written of this period. It is a monument to Dr. 
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Fleming’s history and his insight. Evidence of his greatness as an 
educator is shown in the widely known book, I’ll Take My Stand, all the 
authors of which were good friends of his, either at Auburn, at West 
Virginia University, at Louisiana State University, or at Vanderbilt.” 21 
(Published 1930 by Harper & Brothers) 

Some of these twelve contributors with their significant titles are: 
Reconstructed But Unregenerate by John Crowe Ransom; The Irre¬ 
pressible Conflict by Frank Lawrence Owsley; The Hind Tit by Andrea 
Nelson Lytle; Not in Memoriam but in Defense by Stark Young. In the 
Introduction, A Statement of Principles ends with this comment, “All 
(the articles) tend to support a Southern way of life against what may 
be called the American or prevailing way: and all as much as agree that 
the best terms in which to represent the distinction are contained in the 
phrase, ‘Agrarian versus Industrial’.” In order that these writers might 
make known their consolidated set of principles, a statement of the 
common convictions of the group is given in the introduction, “How far 
shall the South surrender its moral, social, and economic autonomy to 
the victorious principle of Union?” The south is a minority section that 
has been hitherto jealous of its minority rights to live its own kind of 
life. Of late, however, there is the melancholy fact that the South itself 
has wavered a little and shows signs of wanting to join up behind the 
common or American industrial ideal. It is against this tendency that 
this book was written. 22 The Dedication to I'll Take My Stand reads: 
“This Book is dedicated in Love and Admiration to Walter L. Fleming 
—Historian, Professor and Dean of the Graduate School of Vanderbilt 
University to whom some of the contributors owe doctrine and example, 
and all would offer this expression of perfect esteem.” 

Dr. Fleming died in 1932 at the age of 58 having lived only 28 
years after receiving his doctorate. Yet his bibliography includes 10 
volumes, six of them edited works; 44 articles and collections of docu¬ 
ments published in professional magazines; 60 contributions to diction¬ 
aries and encyclopedias; 21 revisions and reprintings of earlier articles; 
10 chapters in The South in The Building of the Nation; and 31 book 
reviews. - . 
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inaugurated in 1937. 
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On December 3, 1943, a cargo ship, the Walter Lynwood Fl emin g, 
was launched at Panama City, Florida. This honor to Dr. Fleming was 
due to his contributions as “scholar, historian, and educator." 

May 10, 1957, Dr. Fleming was nominated for the Alabama Hall 
of Fame by Dr. Malcolm C. McMillan, Research Professor of History 
of Auburn. The Montgomery Advertiser, October 11, 1957, in an¬ 
nouncing his addition to the Alabama Hall of Fame wrote, “Dr. Walter 
Lynwood Fleming (1874-1932), author and educator, was added to the 
Alabama Hall of Fame. Dr. Fleming distinguished himself as a scholar, 
researcher and writer of the reconstruction period in southern history.” 

i 

Wendell Holmes Stephenson’s The South Lives In History—South¬ 
ern Historians and Their Legacy (1955) includes William E. Dodd: 
Historian of Democracy: Ulrich B. Phillips: Historian of Aristocracy: 
and Walter Lynwood Fleming: Historian of Conservatism. The author 
says that, “It is startling to discover that concepts and ideas and interpre¬ 
tations attributed to recent scholars were the possessions of an earlier 
generation’s historians.” 

His appraisal of Dr. Fleming’s contribution to Reconstruction his¬ 
toriography, evaluating it, he says, not only by standards prevailing in 
the 1950's, but also in terms of the climate of opinion in which he 
labored, is “They seem worthy of acclaim. Their comprehensive frame¬ 
work is a permanent legacy; the conservation mosaic a necessary step in 
the development of an accurate portrayal.” 

4 

Upon his death in 1932, the Nashville Banner paid this tribute to 
Dr. Fleming, “Educator, scholar, and gentleman of the highest type, 
though he was, Dr. Fleming’s peramount achievement rested largely in 
his humaness. In him the true end of learning found its fullest expres¬ 
sion. Everything he thought or expressed was tempered with a human 
attitude, and even when his mind was fully occupied with the most 
pressing of problems, he was never too busy to sit down for an informal 
chat with any one who came to his office.” 

The Montgomery Journal, at his death in 1932, said, “Too often 
we do not appreciate the achievements of our Alabama men until after 
they are gone, but Dr. Fleming was appreciated among all those who 
write and know history and he has left written works which remain 
invaluable for reference as long as the state shall endure.” 

The Montgomery Advertiser’s closing comment of August 7, 1932, 
was significant, “Dr. Fleming was in every way an ornament to his 
profession. Alabama is proud to have claimed him as a product of its 
soil and institutions.” 
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MOBILE CUSTOM HOUSE 
ENTRIES 1817-8 

Collectors Office 
Port of Mobile 
Nov. 15, 1818. 

Sir: 

t 

I transmit you on the foregoing page a statement of the tonnage of 
Vessels, owned in this District, Duties paid, or secured in 1817, and 
1818, to Sept. 30th., number of vessels entered and cleared, during that 
period; to which I have added a probable estimate of the value of Imports 
to this Port. The No. Bales of Cotton shipped of the last years Crop is 
not probably equal to what the Planters calculated but the number 
stated is correctly taken from the Records of this office, and I under¬ 
stand that all the crop is shipped. The Custom House does not afford 
any better data, that I have used to ascertain the value of Md’se shipped 
coastwise. The value of Imports will this year will assuredly equal 
3,000,000 $. The quantity of money brought by new settlers is certainly 
great, or the Merchants could not have made so considerable remittances'. 
The produce shipped the past year I should not estimate at more than 
600,000 $, at most. 

We should be happy to see you at Mobile; and I hope e’er long to 
have the pleasure of seeing you here. 

Be pleased, Sir, to present my respects to Mrs. Bibb, if with you. 

I have the Honor to be, 

Very respectfully, Sir, your Mos’t Obt. Serv’t. 

Addin Lewis. 


His Ex’y Givernor Bibb. 

(From the original on file with State Archives in the State Department 
of Archives and History Department, Montgomery, Ala.) 
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Commerce of Mobile 

Entered at the Custom House, 1817 Via_Schooners 158 () 

ditto ditto to November 12th, 1818 Sloops 36 () 

Brigs 14 O 

Ships 1 Q 

Total__209 


Cleared 1817 _ 152 

Schooners _ 

_172 


ditto to Nov. 12, 

) Sloops 

36 

C) 

1818 280 





Brigs 

12 





o 

Entered from Atlantic Port 

Barges & K. Boats - 

__ 8 



Steam Boat_ 

_ 1 


1817 _ _ _ 46 

Ketch 

_ 1 



Galliot 

_ 1 


ditto to Nov. 12, 1818 55 

Pettiangin 

_ 2 





o 


Total 

_233 



Sept. 30th, 1818—Total amount of Registered Tonnage owned 

in this Dist._ 686.53 

ditto Enrolled & Licensed, in coasting trade_781.31 

ditto Licensed, under 20 Tons_do._ 669.17 

Total_2,137.01 

1817—Total amount of duties paid or secured, 

on Md’se imports_—_$16,909.19 

1818 do do to Sept. 30th, 1818 ditto 7,438.38 

1817 do on Tonnage of Vessel $438.12 

1818 do do to Sept. 30th. 414.20 

p. i m — >«»»»■ i. - .. . mm » 

do of Exports to Foreign Countries_$79,891.81 

do. ” Bales of Cotton, last years crop_3,522 

55 Vessels from Atlantic Ports— 

cargoes estimated -at $30,000$ ea.__ 1,650,000_ 
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178 Vessels from N. Orleans 

& elsewhere,-do-at 5,000 ea_ 790,000__„_ 

Total_$2,440,000 


I certify that the above statement is correct, so far as relates to the records 
of this office. 


Addin Lewis, Col. 

(Copied from, the Original on file with the State Archives & History 
Department , Montgomery, Alabama.') 
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CLAIBORNE BRIDGE 

Dedication 

Remarks by Peter A. Brannon 
Sept. 9, 1931 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We are here today to name this Crossing Place. We have gathered 
to dedicate to a practical and useful purpose this means which the State 
has seen fit to make available as a Pass over that natural barrier which at 
least from the beginning of our time, has temporarily hindered us. 

That this point has from the beginning of all time, been a place of 
consequence is evidenced by the fact that even this mighty stream, as it 
tore through this valley, could not sweep it away. Look yonder at that 
great wall and note that these waters flow around it,—they could not 
force their way through it. God, in His Infinite Wisdom, seems to have 
willed that this old site be remembered for the rest of all time. It is richly 
appropriate that you have chosen to call this material thing by the name 
of that old town site wherein you have placed it. ’Tis true that it will, 
too, bear the name of a man associated with the early life of the place, 
but popularly and for all practical applications, it will henceforth be 
“Claiborne Bridge.” Time and circumstances have decreed that most of 
what was Claiborne's—even its people—should pass on, but memory will 
ever hold dear those who made its history. 

Examine the water’s edge at yonder landing and you will find shells, 
petrifactions of God’s oldest created things. Proof that is that even the 
fishes, the snails and sea animals found this a pleasant place to live, and 
perchance, a happy place to die. Four hundred years ago, the beginning 
of known history here, the red man’s hunting trail crossed at this place. 
Students tell us that De Soto used this crossing place in 1540. He traveled 

the already well-known routes, so those native Americans have discovered 
this beautiful bend long before the white men knew them, \\hien the 
road from Milledgeville to St. Stephens was cut in 1803, they put it 
across here. That canoe ferry which antedated the flat-boat, long a fix¬ 
ture here, hauled noted folk over. Lorenzo Dow, the eccentric preacher, 
even before he married Peggy, was once a passenger. John Weatherford, 
whom we refer to in history as “William Weatherford’s brother Jacky,” 
owned this bend one- and-a-quarter centuries ago, and when those Mis- 
sissippians built Fort Claiborne in 1813, they put it at Weatherford’s 
Bluff, where the Federal Road crossed. 
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With the exception of that lone handsome mansion out there in 
the grove, Claiborne’s splendor has faded. One hundred years ago, nigh 
unto five thousand people lived in this beat in old Monroe County. Then 
it was Alabama’s most promising interior town. Hundreds of cotton bales 
slid from the Bluff’s edge to the steamer decks. Now little there is to 
remind the visitor, or the passer-by, of that mile long street with its row 
of mansions and business houses on either side. The postoffice of a cen¬ 
tury ago is the postoffice of today. The Masonic Lodge, where they 
entertained LaFayette in 1825, is yet as it was, but they have moved it. 
You must look at Perdue Hill to see that. James Dellett’s mansion with 
its handsome canopied old furniture is but little different from what it 
was ninety-five years ago. To see Claiborne of old, you should see that 
house and then compare it with this steel and concrete structure. Truly, 
you have the old and the new, the past and the present. 

As you arrived here this afternoon, you had nothing to suggest it, 
but the streets of the old town have felt the foot-prints of men who made 

American history, and their memory we strive to honour when we call 
this structure “Claiborne-Murphy Bridge.” In the long years ago, this 
was Alexander McGillivray’s plantation, and his nephew, John Weather¬ 
ford, inherited it. Pushmataha, that convh ial old Choctaw Indian, was 
here with Claiborne’s Mississippi Volunteers in 1813. Andrew Jackson 
landed his men from their flat-boats and they spent the night of August 
17, 1814, yonder at the lower landing. Justus Wyman, of Woburn, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, the historian of the Alabama Territory, was a merchant clerk 
here in 1818. Arthur P. Bagby, Governor and Minister to Russia, as well 
as U. S. Senator; -Sam Dale, pioneer; John Murphy, Governor; Charles 
Tait, Georgia Supreme Court Justice and U. S. Senator and Alabama 
Federal Judge; James Dellet, member of Congress, and John Gayle, 
Governor and Member of Congress, lived here more than one-hundred 
years ago. General Thomas Woodward and Jere Austill, Indian fighters, 
were often here. In later years, the world sent its noted scientists to study 
those fossils imbedded in the Bluff there at Deer’s Landing. Timothy 
Conrad and Philip Gosse came and reported, then Sir Charles Lyell, of 
London, and Koch, the German were here when the town was in its 
zenith. They came to collect the bones of the Zuglodon which roamed 
these valleys before man came here. Our own Dr. Eugene Smith, for 
more than fifty years Alabama’s beloved State Geologist, had a warm 
attachment for old Claiborne, for here, prodding in that wall yonder, he 
could go back thousands of years and in his mind s picture, see alive 
those things which Nature provided with such excellent shell caskets. 

The Claiborne Historical Society, recently organized, has for its 
aim the preservation of the traditions of this old site. Sponsoring the 
dedication of this Bridge to the memory of those who came, worked 
and passed, is a fitting start in the activities of this young organization. 
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I commend its ambitions and take this opportunity to congratulate them. 

Man has made here a great structure. The memory of Ferdinand 
Leigh Claiborne of Mississippi, and John Murphy, of Alabama, whose 
names go to honor this Bridge,' has long been ever to the front in Ala¬ 
bama history. General Claiborne of that notable Virginia family, and 
John Murphy, born in Robeson County, North Carolina, were pioneers 
in this new southwest in its beginning. Gen. Claiborne led his Mis¬ 
sissippi Volunteers into the Indian country in 1813, and established the 
Post at this site, to which came Murphy in 1818. John Murphy was 
Alabama’s fourth Governor, a conservative planter of the old regime 
who espoused politics as a side line but who much preferred the retire¬ 
ment of his country home to the stirring incidents of governmental 
activities. He sleeps yonder to the West on that old plantation far re¬ 
moved from the present day settlements and in the midst of God’s own 
created things. Let us hope that through time’s flight this Bridge will 
hold and serve its practical purpose, even as we have held the memory 
of these two names which it bears. 
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SOCIAL CLASSES IN THE ALABAMA BLACK BELT, 1870-1910 

By Glenn Sisk 

Department of Social Sciences, Georgia Institute of Technology 

Social classes in the Black Belt of Alabama were much like those 
in other former plantation sections of the Deep South. The ten counties 
in the Montgomery area known as the Black Belt had an ante-bellum 
heritage of wealth and culture and a strong tradition of white dominance 
over a large Negro population. 

i 

From this background were derived the classes of society that 
existed in the Black Belt during the period between Reconstruction and 
World War I. The divisions were not strict except between white people 
and Negroes. 

The planter class had, prior to the Civil War, largely dominated 
the life of the Black Belt. After the war their wealth was either lost or 
very much depleted. Their slaves were free, the value of their lands was 
greatly reduced, and capital was hard to secure. The process of adjust¬ 
ment to the tenant system was difficult, and the returns were never 
sure. The hazards of living in the country were not relished by the 
women folk after the war. So there was a strong temptation to seek 
habitation and employment in the towns. The movement of planters into 
the towns continued for many years after the Civil War. 1 

4 

It is generally conceded that the planter class as a whole failed to 
rebuild their fortunes after the war. Their habits of waste and thriftless¬ 
ness could not be overcome in one generation. Dependence on slave 
labor and the aping of the social type of the English country gentleman 
had made of the southern planter something of a parasite under the con¬ 
ditions of post-war agriculture. The southern ante-bellum ideal had been 
fine homes, rich wines, and abundant tables. There were few opportuni¬ 
ties for the investment of savings outside of lands, crops, and slaves, and 
it became the vogue for a gentleman to spend in the grand style rather 
than to save. There was little opportunity to learn the ways of trade and 
industry. 2 The southern planter might heave to and go into the fields 
to plow, but his heart was seldom in it. He clung to his gentility in the 
midst of poverty. As soon as possible, he found some “white collar 1 
method of making a living, often running large debts, yet he clung to 
his respectability with a tenacious hand. The great number who con¬ 
tinued farming after the war became overseers or supervisors of tenants 
on their own lands, seldom, except in the direst days after the war, 
workers in the fields. They blamed many of their difficulties upon the 
laziness and inefficiency of the Negro labor. 3 
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Yet the Black Belt planter succeeded in imposing his mores and 
social attitudes upon the region. More'accurately, the section never in the 
sixty-five years after the Civil War outgrew the social attitudes which 
had dominated the life of the planting class. It remained “the style” and 
custom of the region to frown upon manual labor, to consider Negroes 
as underlings, to feel superior because of “family” or being “quality 
folks,” to be politely aloof to outsiders or newcomers, and to base social 
standing upon family and ancestry more than upon the immediate 
economic importance or social contributions of the individual. No new¬ 
comer could possibly be so important as a member of an “old family.” 
The vaunted southern hospitality was reserved largely for “our kind of 
folks, and the newcomer or transient must serve a long period of ap¬ 
prenticeship if he ever hoped to be “accepted” by the “good families.” 
.The stigma attached to labor extended to such subtleties as carrying 
groceries down the street or mowing one’s lawn or working a garden for 

any reason other than a hobby. The stigma was felt in the mild, usually 
unspoken attitudes of the people . 4 

In the sandy land sections of Black Belt counties were hosts of 
middle class white people who looked with a certain amount of awe, 
envy, and mild contempt upon the “worn out aristocrats” of the prairie 
sections. Many of the merchants and enterprisers were recruited from 
this class . 5 The enterprising towns beyond the prairies, such as York, 
Fort Deposit, Sweetwater, Akron, Moundville, and the new railroad 
stations, were populated to a lerge extent by this class. Though these 
people had less of the attitudes of the planter sections, they were often 
affected by them.® One planter stated that in the Black Belt it was always 
better to employ Negro tenants rather than white ones because the latter 
expected the privileges of white people in the Black Belt . 7 

The third social class in the Black Belt was the Negroes. Their 
gradual differentiation into social classes, especially in the cities of Selma 
and Montgomery, was a matter of little interest or knowledge to the 
whites, and is one which may better be left to the sociologists. 
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Notes 

1 J. S. Bassett, “Industrial Decay of the Southern Planter,” in South Atlantic 
Quarterly, II (April, 1903), 107-113, cited hereafter as “Industrial Decay.” 

2 Ibid., pp. 109-113. 

3 Ibid., pp. 107-113. There are generalizations which are probably not appli¬ 
cable to every case, but which describe a rather prevalent spirit among the class. 
J. T. Milner, Alabama : As It was, As It Is, and As It Will Be (Montgomery, 
Alabama: 1876), pp. 53, 145, speaks of the unproductive white class that he en¬ 
countered in the Black Belt after the Civil War. 

, 4 These are matters better documented from experience than from writings. 
The author’s experiences and conversations are sufficient to justify these state¬ 
ments. The weakening of the attitudes mentioned occurred gradually, but they 
declined rather fast after the influx of new people, government workers and 
others, when the New Deal agencies were created. See also R. C. Kenndy, 
“Black Belt Aristocrats”; Social Forces, XIII (Oct., 1934), 80-85. A. F. Cleland, 
“The Black Belt of Alabama,” Geographical Review X (December, 1920), pp. 
375-387. 

5 Bassett, “Industrial Decay,” pp. 107-113; Interview with Judge Irby Pope, 
Marion, Alabama, 

6 Observation of the author. 

7 Interview with J. A. Minter, General Merchant, Tyler, Dallas County, Ala¬ 
bama 
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THE 1890-92 CAMPAIGNS FOR GOVERNOR OF ALABAMA 

By Thomas Goode Jones, Montgomery, Alabama 

(Note: This history of the Campaigns of 1890-92 was written by former 
Governor Thomas G. Jones and was published in the MONTGOMERY 
ADVERTISER September 17, 1911. In it Governor Jones reviews at 
length those historic campaigns and shows conclusively that his election 
as Governor of Alabama represented the will of the people, and that he 
was fairly elected Governor. As his son, I reprint this article with the 
hope that it will have a wide circulation and be read by all who are 
interested in the real history of those times.) 

—Judge Walter B. Jones, Montgomery, May 3, 1955 

“I have been providentially hindered from earlier giving attention 
to former Governor Comer’s communication of June 11, which pro¬ 
fesses to be a reply to the “Observations” put upon the minutes about 
his last official message. The message was a privileged communication. 
Its truth could not be made the subject of investigation even by a suit 
for libel, though a judge were minded to engage in litigation of that 
sort about official acts. Consistent with “a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind” there was no way open to a judge, to deal with slanders 
imbedded in a state paper, except to place a memorial on the records 

of the court, challenging the untruths placed in the archives of the 
State. 


The Impropriety of the Message 

The impropriety, to use the very mildest term, of a man using the 
office of Governor to malign a judge, iti a message to the Legislature, 
about this official acts and motives, and attempting to brow-beat and 
intimidate him in the exercise of his judicial functions, in a pending 
case, is so offensive to the commonest traditions of the executive office, 
that no companion piece to this vindictive message, dealing not only 
with the acts but the motives of a judge, and seeking a controversy with 
him about a pending case, can be found in the annals of America. The 
former Governor, is perhaps, the only person in Alabama who does not 
realize, now that his words are no longer privileged, that his further 
attacks, so far as they relate to the pending cases, are continued at the 
sufferance of the official whom he thus maligns, who will not and does 
not intend to take official cognizance of them, however frequently re¬ 
peated, lest, in using the ample power of office to deal with such ob¬ 
structions to the administration of justice he might seem to follow the 
evil example of prostituting official power to personal ends. 
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Will Not Inflict Personalities Upon The Public 

The author of the message is no longer in office, and ought to know 
that a judge cannot engage in a controversy of any sort with him now, 
regarding any matter, past or present, concerning a case still pending. 
I will not here say a word about these cases, or publicly notice his latest 
communication, except in so far as it purports to give the political his¬ 
tory of the State in 1892-94 and my connection with it, and the deduc¬ 
tions he seeks to draw therefrom. Obviously, these things, transpiring 
many years ago, have no bearing on acts performed years afterwards in 
discharge of official duties, concerning different matters. It is well how¬ 
ever to discuss them now, since they have been brought forward and 
profess to deal with the truth of history. At a more convenient season 
I will write him direct such thoughts as appear to me to be due him and 
his personalities. The general public have little sympathy with such 
controversies. I will not, therefore, publish the letter, though he may if 
he cares to have the public know the nature of its contents. 


A Pitiful Confession 

The latest utterances of the former Governor, who can no longer 
speak in the name of the State, do not touch upon the exposures of the 
message. The tales 1 have heard/ in which it abounded, are no longer 
repeated, but are abandoned without even mention of them or suggestion 
of their truth. He attempts to draw attention from the document by a 
political attack upon me, and seeks to have people forget its character 
in a pompous parade of ponderous thoughts about Governor Wilson and 
Mr. Bryan, and Madison and Jefferson, and chatter about Madero and 
Ballinger, the Sanscullottes and Roundheads, and the “battle royal in 
the Senate whether Lorimer shall be “whitewashed” again, etc. This is 
the sole excuse he can plead for the assertions and tone of a State paper 
which escaped the ill repute of being expunged from the legislative 
journals, because a committee of the Senate, charged with the duty of 
considering the question, reached the conclusion that the protection of 
his constitutional prerogative to communicate with the Legislature for¬ 
bade that mode of censure. 


Why His Lavish Expenditure of Money? 

The motive and purpose of his last communication are not far to 
seek. He had been assailing me as far back as 1895, and whenever he 
deemed it might help his falling political fortunes, he has frequently 
slandered me in subsequent years, upon the stump and in the news¬ 
papers. He would not have expended thousands of dollars for adver- 
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rising his old views in the leading dailies, paying for printing and circu¬ 
lating patent outsides, and for postage on papers addressed to hundreds 
of individuals whose names he found in directories, merely to vent his 
hatred of me, or to come to the defense of his message. His words, though 
nominally directed to me, are aimed at other men, prominent in political 
affairs in the past, whom he now regards as obstacles in the path of his 
ambition. This money spent in his advertisement is an investment, as 
upon margin, in a speculation in the passions of the past, hoping that 
he reap political profit by stirring them anew in the future. It is his 
formal announcement, under the thin disguise of a defense of his mes¬ 
sage, of his candidacy for Governor or Senator, as at the time for the 
election, may seem to him most propitious, whereby he hopes to regain 
justly forfeited power and public esteem. With a passion surpassing that 
of the fallen Arch Angels after Paradise Lost, he yearns to regain his 
lost estate. Absorbing as his passion is, it is amazing to friend and foe 
that he should seek to gratify it by attempting to write down in shame 
and dishonor the good name of his State, and of nearly every man, living 

or dead whom Alabama has honored for more than a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury past. 


The Great Slanderer 

The first railroad commission law, modelled upon the Massachusetts 
statute, was enacted in 1881, and Governor Comer was inaugurated in 
January, 1907. It is of this period of “many years”—“Thirty years of 

in a special message—in which seven Gov¬ 
ernors swore with uplifted hands, in the presence of God and the people, 
“to take care that the laws be faithfully executed,” that former Governor 
Comer speaks, when he makes the shameful charge that “Alabama had 
been for many years in the control of the public service corporations. 
The Legislature and the adjudecation of the laws were under their 
control. The appointment of railroad commissioners and the laws govern¬ 
ing them were vised by the railroads.” How could any of these Gov¬ 
ernors be other than base, if the charge be true that “the appointment 
of railroad commissioners,” made by these same Governors, “was vised 
by the railroads and the Legislatures,” whose acts they approved, “were 
under their control?” Yet he makes the charge. 


Stoning Dead Governors 

The living are here to confront him, but what of the dead? O’Neal, 
incorruptible, chivalrous, high-minded, winning immortal glory in the 
Wilderness—Seay, too young to have conspicuous rank, but braving with 
a frail body the trials of war, pure and stainless and loved in all his after 
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life-Samford, sturdily bearing a musket in his teens, faithful to the end, 
living in peace a life that made his name a household word for truth 
and honor and all things for which good men strive-Oates, who stood 
conspicuous for honesty and courage, and linked Alabama^ fame with 
his own at Little Round Top and Snodgrass Hill, and gave an arm in 
defense of Richmond—one by one, after illustrious service to the state, 
have gone to their last sleep: Were these men hucksters of the dignity 
and power of the state, and traitors to oath and trust? It is unthinkable! 


Assaults The Memory of The Judges 

But this does not satisfy his appetite for ranting hate. “The adjudi¬ 
cation of the laws,” he says, was under the control of the railroads. The 
adjudication of the laws is the trust the people confide to the courts. The 
judiciary were corrupt and venal, if the charge were true; and he makes 
it, not even sparing the dead. Were George W. Stone, Robert C. Brickell, 
David Clopton, Thomas N. McClellan, Amos P. Manning, and James 

B. Head, who sat for many years in our highest court, debauchers, and 
at the behest of corporations, of the holiest trust man may confer upon 
man? Did Henry D. Clayton, William E. Clark, Leroy F. Box, John 
Moore, James E. Cobb, James Taylor Jones, James W. Lapsley, Henry 

C. Speake, A. A. Coleman, Jesse M. Carmichael, Webb Foster, John 
P. Hubbard and J. C. Richardson, who sat on the circuit bench during 
that period, soil their souls by delivering judgments molded and con¬ 
trolled in the interests of corporations? Did servility to man and con¬ 
tempt of oath to do equal justice to the rich and the poor, pollute the 
chambers of John A. Foster, Thomas Cobbs, N. S. Graham and S. H. 
McFadden, and poison the justice administered in city courts by Thomas 
M. Arrington and W. W. Wilkerson? It is unthinkable! 


Invading The Grave of The "Partner” 

Former Governor Comer is the only being in Alabama who would 
not have shrunk in horror from wantonly and inexcusably dragging into 
the discussion and attacking “the partner”—“the hired man,” as he bit¬ 
terly characterizes him. He invents a partnership, during the period to 
which he alludes, for the triple purpose of forging an argument against 
a judge, making a smart scriptural application, and furnishing a pretext 
lor assaulting the dead. 


Governor Comer, who has made such minute search into my past, 
knew when I became Governor in 1890, “the partner” was a local attor¬ 
ney here under my direction, employed and engaged solely about liti¬ 
gated matters in the courts of Montgomery and adjoining counties. The 
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partnership which then existed related only to the general practice, and 
was dissolved in 1890, and never afterwards renewed or continued. Up 
to that time “the partner” never had to do with the policies of the road 
which, as Governor Comer well knew, were then entrusted to Vice- 
President Stahlman. They were no part of my responsibilities or under¬ 
takings, then, or at any other period in my life. “The partner” did not 
consult me about his policies, and I had no part in them. It so happened 
in all the years after the dissolution of the partnership, we never had 
offices in the same building, and frequently did not meet for months. 
The former governor, nevertheless, inventing the existence of a partner¬ 
ship, during the period of which he speaks—referring to the partner’s 
alleged power in politics and the evil use he charges he made of it— 
says: “Inside Judge Jones' office, as shown by the co-partnership and 
knowing the uses which the railroads made of this control, he must have 
been assenting to the stoning of the people, just as Saul of Tarsus was 
consenting to the stoning of Stephen.” 


The Man Who Sleeps At Mountain Creek 

The last years of “the partner,” whom he so wantonly attacks and 
needlessly drags into the discussion, were largely spent in caring for the 
Soldiers’ Home, which was erected mainly through his efforts, to shelter 
his war comrades in their poverty and declining years. He was a noble 
soldier, a fine citizen, who worshipped his God, and loved his fellow 
men. He acted according to his conscience, and whether his advice fo 
clients or efforts in their behalf, in the situations which confronted them, 
were always wisest and best, is far aside the issue. He is not here to say 
what he did, or to answer his accuser. He sleeps at Mountain Creek, 
where he was borne to the tomb by his old comrades, amid the lamenta¬ 
tions of people who came from city and hamlet alike, and from humble 
homes for miles around on foot, to pay the last tribute of respect. God 
pity the heart which can wing poisoned arrows at his grave! 


Blacklisting All Our Legislatures 

During the period to which the former governor alludes nearly 
two thousand trusted representatives, among whom were many of the 
most illustrious men of the times, were sent by the people to our halls 
of legislation. He charges, and asks the world to believe, that the major¬ 
ity of this large number of Alabamians were all the while the thralls and 
serfs of corporations. Every one familiar with the personnel of our legis¬ 
latures knows that since the war, with the exception of the legislature 
of 1868, the state has never had a body of law-makers of whom it could 
be said, with any degree of truth, that any considerable number, much 
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less a majority of its members, were corrupt or venal, or bondsmen of 
interest. Legislatures in their efforts to meet popular demands often dis¬ 
dain the wisdom and experience of the past, and are frequently careless 
of constitutional limitations and the burdens they put upon the 
payer. Sometimes they are led astray by the arts of the demagogue, 3 ^ 
sometimes they legislate unwisely from want of proper information con¬ 
cerning the problems which confront them. Mistakes of that kind 3 re 
the inevitable result of human imperfection, from which government 
administered by man cannot escape. Except to the desperately evil- 
minded, such imperfections show neither unworthiness nor disloyal 
to the interests of the people. To assert, as former Governor Comer does, 
that for a period lasting nearly the life of a generation, the state never 
had a legislature which was not the slave of corporations, is . an assault 
upon the dignity and manhood of the whole body of the people, who 
year after year elected legislatures of that kind, and to ask the people to 
believe it, is to ask them to lose self-respect, and to pronounce them¬ 
selves unfit for self-government. Now and then an honest constituency) 
might elect a dishonest legislature, but such legislatures could not he 
elected through a long period of years, unless the people themselves vW re 
corrupt. 


Arnold Did TSlo Worse 

Arnold when he fled to the sloop Vulture and joined the enemies 
of his country, did no greater wrong to his people and was in no worse' 
frame of mind than Braxton B. Comer, when he deliberately penned 
these lines proclaiming to the world, that the government of the State 
of Alabama, where he was born and which had signally honored him, 
had been administered for “many years,” in all its branches by Governors, 
legislators and judges, who were the servile tools of corporate masters. 


Though Dead They Yet Speak 

These men whom he traduces, though dead, yet speak. To state a 
great truth in the language of another, “The life of the living is in the 
memory of the dead. As we pass the half-way line of life given by Nature 
and measured by the Psalmist, year by year with increasing volume, our 
life seems filled with the memory of the dead. It could not be otherwise. 
It is well that is so. It is a primal source of inspiration.” 


Foolish Assault on the Convention and Nomination in 1890 

In the same fell spirit, the author of the message assaults the honor 
of the Democratic Convention and the nomination it made in 1890, with 
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the charge that the unsuccessful candidate “had the majority of the 
votes in that convention, but through machine politics was manipulated 
out of it, and Jones put in with the same methods that were used in the 
Hayes-Tilden contest.” The only machine in that convention was a 
secret political society which controlled members in the interest of a 
candidate who was not nominated. One side in that contest concentrated 
on a candidate before the assembling of the Convention, and the other 
side concentrated on one candidate while the convention was balloting. 

It is well known that one of the controlling issues in that campaign, 
though the personal equation figured largely, was the attitude of candi¬ 
dates as to the Ocala and St. Louis platforms, and that of the candidates 
who opposed them, I had perhaps been more outspoken on the stump 
than the others. Each contestant preferred my nomination to that of any 
one but himself, and my personal relations with all of them were cordial. 
If contemporaneous accounts are to be trusted, the nomination was re¬ 
ceived as a happy solution of a difficult situation. Many persons had 
predicted it from the beginning, as the inevitable logic of the situation. 
It is an all sufficient answer now to say that the fairness of that nomina¬ 
tion was afterwards debated on a thousand stumps and the party, whose 
representative the convention was, overwhelmingly approved it. 

Contests Before Convention Rightly Decided 

As the tale is put on duty again, it is perhaps well to go into details. 
On the last ballot 277 and a fraction votes were cast for me, and 245 
and a fraction votes for my competitor, and two and a fraction votes for 
other candidates. Two hundred and sixty-three votes were necessary to 
a choice. My majority over my competitor was thirty-two votes. There 
were contests from three counties. Chilton with six votes, Lee with 
seven votes and Shelby with six votes, nineteen contested votes in all. It 
was not denied that Republicans and Third Party men participated 
largely in the primaries in Chilton County and overcame the Democratic 
vote. That county, however, settled its own differences, and agreed to 
divide its vote, giving three delegates to each side, and the defeated 
candidate received three of its votes. The only possible wrong, if wrong 
there was, could come from the decision as to the remaining sixteen votes, 
of which seven were from Lee and six from Shelby. If Lee County, dele¬ 
gates from a majority of the beats, with a popular majority of over 500 
in the county, who were opposed to my competitor, were elected to the 
county convention. Contests were presented there and kept up for such 
length of time and in such a spirit that the county convention could not 
organize or elect delegates to the State convention. The participants, 
however, elected and certified two sets of delegates, agreeing that the 
State convention should decide which were entitled to seats. The State 
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convention had no alternative but to seat the delegates who had a popu¬ 
lar majority of 500 in the county. I do not recall all the details of the 
contest in Shelby, but they were much like those in Chilton, and all fair- 
minded men admitted at the time that there was room for honest dif¬ 
ference of opinion. The unsuccessful candidate never “had a majority 
of the votes of the convention” and could not get them. If all the con¬ 
tested votes had been given to him, it would not have nominated him. 
The result, in that event, would have depended on the vote of delegates 
who throughout the convention refused, in spite of the most urgent 
pressure, to come to his standard. Unquestionably he was not entitled 
to the vote of all three of those counties. If both Shelby and Chilton had 
been taken from the successful candidate and Lee alone of the contested 
votes given him, he would still have been nominated by a majority of 
fourteen votes. 


The Delegates Who Made the Nomination "Unanimous” 

Were Not Hypocrites 

When the call of the counties on the last ballot ended, every dele¬ 
gate in the hall knew the result before it was formally proclaimed. One 
of my competitor’s faithful leaders immediately withdrew his name and 
moved to make the nomination unanimous, and the motion was seconded 
by another of his ardent supporters. It was carried without a dissenting 
vote. There was not one among 245 delegates, who stood so long and 
faithfully for their choice, who would have outraged his conscience or 
sunk his manhood by endorsing a nomination and making it unanimous, 
if the result had wronged their candidate, or the nomination had been 
an unfit one, or made by unworthy methods. Moreover, my competitor 
immediately addressed the convention and said: “To those gentlemen, 
delegates on the floor, who have supported other men and other candi¬ 
dates for this office, I have no words of censure,” and finished by “con¬ 
gratulating” the convention on the nomination and promising to “espouse” 
the course of its nominee. The light of twenty-one years since then has 
not altered the truth. 


The Result in 1892 Voiced the Will of the Majority of 

the White Voters of the State 

Next the author of the message, in order to injure me because I 
was the leader of the Democratic party in Alabama in 1892, charges 
that the rank and file of the party suppressed by force and fraud the 
majority of the white voters in the State election that year. It is not 
true. The electors, whenever they have had opportunity to deal with 
this charge, have always repudiated it at the polls. The defeated guber- 
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national candidate in 1892 staked his election in the campaign of 1894 
on that issue, and was defeated at the polls. It was afterwards urged 
by his friends in a later rape for railroad commissioner, and it met with 
still less favor at the hands of the voters. 

Still Owes a Duty to the Party to Defend its Honor 

The Democratic Party did, for the second time, entrust its flag 
and the defence of its principles to my keeping in 1892, and thou¬ 
sands and tens of thousands of worthy Alabamians earnestly sustained 
it in that contest, and we won an honest victory in the State election. 
Neither the flight of years since then nor my present station, which 
forbids participation in current political activities, can absolve me from 
the ever present obligations of duty and gratitude to defend the party’s 
honor when I was its leader, or render it in any wise indelicate for me 
to speak now with the utmost freedom of events at that time, when 
history is perverted by a former governor, that he may reap political 
gain from the party’s alleged dishonor then. 

I am not now in politics and never will be again. No ungratified 
political ambition clouds my judgment or colors the expression of my 
views as to past events. In that long campaign I spoke no unkind words 
of the men who opposed the party, or displayed any rancor to their 
leaders. I have still less disposition to do so now. If, in the necessary 
review of the events of that campaign, the simple recital of which 
abundantly disproves the charge, I wound any one, the truth and not 
the writer will give the offense. 


Prevented the Return of “Conditions Houston Overthrew” 

A profound statesman and philosopher, whom Alabama delighted 
to honor all his days, in his acceptance speech on November 21, 1894 
of his fourth commission to the United States Senate, thus reviewed 
the history of those times: 

‘Twenty years ago the most remarkable revolution was accomplish¬ 
ed in Alabama through the agency of the Democratic party. It was 
remarkable for the fact that in pursuing the course of our revolution, 
which is said never to turn backwards, we did carry the people of this 
great State, its laws, its institutions and constitutions really back to the 
times of our fathers and their action in ordaining government in the 
United States, and to those methods of government which obtained 
among the Democrats of the United States since the organization of 
the party. It was a revolution which turned the State of Alabama back- 
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wards upon its axis. That, revolution was headed by George S. Houston. 
Following that came other administrations: Governor Cobb, Governor 
O’Neal, Governor Seay and Governor Jones. Governor Jones’ terms 
of office were peculiar in the fact that they were met by the return 
wave of the political revolution commenced twenty years ago, which 
in its recovery sought to again bring about, to bring into place what 
might have been very well expected, the same political purposes and 
conditions that Governor Huston had overthrown twenty years before. 
Governor Jones was again elected, and his title to the was then dis¬ 
puted. About that time there also arose a controversy in the State which 
was very disturbing to a large class of the people, many of them very 
good men. But with that heroism which does credit not merely to that 
gentleman but to the country to which he belongs, he bore the brunt 
of the difficulty in an admirable manner. He won for himself and 
the Democratic party laurels which will always be accompanied with 
glory to his name. I believe that in his second election and the manner 
in which he conducted himself the surging waves of opposition to the 
Democratic party in this State broke for their final settlement into the 
great depths of the ocean. I believe that he accomplished in that second 
administration the permanent restoration of the Democratic Party in 
Alabama. * * * Then the part which had opposed Governor Jones be¬ 
gan in February last by forming an alliance with the Republican party. 
Then they .went on in one series of actions after another, until we as¬ 
certained that that party, which was then ostensibly under the leader¬ 
ship of Mr. Kolb, was in fact and in truth, the Republican party, and 
that an arrangement had been made by which the state government was 
to be turned over to that branch which was Republican at the time 

of the November election.” 

Planned to Rule ox Ruin 


I perceived early in my first administration, that the ambitions 
which had been disappointed 1890 had resolved to control the party 
organization from within if possible in 1892, and, failing in the pri¬ 
mary that year, to organize a force from without for the drfeat o t 
party in the coming State election, and m the accomplishment of that 
purpose were bent on employing every possiUe pretext to mistepresen 
*e administration and excite hostility to it. Striking proof «f ** tbs 
position was manifested in the political demonstnmoni m tedem 
fomented over the veto of February 18, 1891, of a bill for the distn 

bution of the Hatch Fund. 
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Manufacturing Passion 

There was nothing involved in the question to call for heat or 
political differences. Congress had donated large sums yearly under the 
Hatch Act, for agricultural experiment stations, and the legislature, 
under authority of that act, had selected the Agricultural and Mechani¬ 
cal College, at Auburn, as the beneficiary of the fund and the conduc¬ 
tor of the experiements, and thereby exhausted all further power over 
the fund which was the bounty solely of the United States. It was 
proposed, nevertheless, to take a large portion of this fund from the A. 
and M. College, and distribute it to three agricultural experiment 

stations in other parts of the State, over which the college was given 
no control. It was obvious, aside from the want of power in the legis¬ 
lature, that such a course might injure the college, in which every 
interest in the State took pride, as well as the experiments themselves. 
Senators at Washington had warned the trustees of the college that 
such action might be regarded as an evasion of the purposes of Con¬ 
gress, and would perhaps result in “suddenly bringing the appropriations 
to an end.” I accordingly vetoed the bill, and the veto was sustained by 
a two-thirds majority. 

Notwithstanding the sound reasons for the veto, and before the 
full text had been published, two widely distant communities in the 
State, though not the Governor, were immediately brought into un¬ 
pleasant notoriety by solemnly burning him in effigy—a manifestation 
of political intolerance and disrespect for the office, never before known 
in the history of our State. It was also manifest from many signs, that 
the opposition leaders planned to charge, regardless of the justice of 
the complaint, that both the primary and State election were frauds, 
if unsuccessful in them, and to throw the State into turmoil by dis¬ 
puting the title of the officers chosen at the August election, to further 
future plans for the destruction of the party. Foreseeing they were 
minded to present such a controversy, and believing that if it arose, 
it would promote public tranquility to have its decision under a law 
whose provisions were not enacted under the exigencies and temper of 
an actual controversy, I recommended the passage of a law for the 
determination of contested elections for State offices in a special 
message February 4, 1891, From the foundation of the State, Alabama’s 
constitutions had provided that such contest should be “determined by 
both houses of the general assembly in such manner as may be pres¬ 
cribed by law,” but this message was the first effort ever made to 
prescribe these regulations. No action was taken upon my recommend¬ 
ation at that session, and I renewed it in my regular message Novem¬ 
ber 16, 1892. 
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The expected happened. Charges of fraud were made, as the 
primaries progressed and the opposition lost in the several counties, 
generally accompanied by dramatic threats of bloody vengeance if the 
alleged wrongs were not redressed. This was frequently done in the 
shifting exigencies of their campaign, even after the leaders had pub¬ 
licly admitted there were no grounds for a contest—as in Lowndes 
and Marengo and the din was kept up until the assembling of the 
State Convention, to infuriate men who took part in the primaries 
to set up a ticket to beat the nominee in the primaries An opposition 
ticket was set up, and the State election having been lost, the result 
was fiercely denounced as a fraud, the same bloody harangues re¬ 
peated, and the title of the officers chosen in 1892 was disputed in 

order to help the leaders in their financial and political intrigue with 
Chris Magee, the “visiting statesman” from Pennsylvania, and to 
hold their followers for an assault in November of that year, on the 
National Democratic organization, under the banner of Weaver and 
Fields. That movement having been crushed by the ballots of the 

people, the cry of fraud continued to be trumpeted as a basis for the 

negotiations proposed to the venerable Senator from Massachusetts 
and to induce contributions in money from the Home Market Club 
of Boston, to redeem Alabama, and to hold the followers of the Opera 
House Ticket in hand for further assaults on the Democratic State 
organization two years later, when, on the same old pretext of fraud 
in the State election, mobs were sought to be organized to invade 
Montgomery and prevent by violence the inauguration of Governor 
Oates, and a farcical attempt was made to set up a dual government 
in Alabama in 1894. 


Early Phases of the Campaign 

Those who were voters in 1892 will recall the events of the 
long contest beginning in October, 1891, and ending in May, 1892, 
and the ruthless use of the party machinery against me in the Jef¬ 
ferson County primary, and the popular majority that county gave 
me. They will remember too the partisan action of county executive 
committees immediately thereafter, calling primaries in other counties 
on shamelessly short notice, at unusual seasons, hoping to counteract 
the influence of the defeat in Jefferson County—the seven days cam¬ 
paign in the snow in Madison County—the primary in Butler, and 
the contest in Marengo in the storms of mid-winter, and the popular 
verdict of each of those counties rendered in my favor. They will 
recall too a number of public utterances by me, protesting against 
partisan action of any county executive committee, whether partisans 
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of mine or of my opponent, and an insistence that some qualifica¬ 
tions be fixed to determine what persons were entitled to vote in the 
Democratic primaries. 

"Free for all Primary" for White Voters in the Campaign of 1892 

In Jefferson County the political qualification required was that 
the voter would support the ticket in the State election, and its 
example was followed in other counties. In the language of The Age- 
Herald at the time, it was a “free for all primary.” After the cam¬ 
paign had progressed some time, the State Executive Committee 
prescribed certain qualifications for participation in the primary. 
Every officer in the State from constable up was elected that year. 
The number of candidates and the rivalry for nominations were so 
great that the qualifications were seldom attempted to be enforced, 
and when the attempt was made, the effect of excluding a voter, on 
the fortunes of the numerous local candidates in the county primaries 
generally resulted in the inspectors ignoring the qualifications. It is 
quite accurate, therefore, to say that nearly all the white voters in 
Alabama, whether theretofore training with the Democratic party or 
opposing it, participated in its primaries that year. 

Unquestioned Data hy Which to Determine How the 

White Vote was Cast 

Under the county convention and beat system then prevailing for 
selecting delegates to the State convention, it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine with exact mathematical certainty from the election of delegates, 
the precise white majority behind them in any county, save where 
there was a general primary as in Jefferson, Calhoun, Mobile, and 
Jackson, the four largest white counties in the State, which gave me 
handsome majorities, both in the primary and in the State election, 
and in Montgomery and Barbour and some few counties where the 
popular vote was recorded in all the beats. When, however, we re¬ 
member that negroes „did not participate in the primaries, and that 
the white population in a county necessarily determines the number 
of its white voters, and recall, what no one can deny, that in Ala¬ 
bama as a general rule the majority of the white voters in a county 
elect the delegates to a Democratic State Convention, we have un¬ 
questioned data, which show beyond a reasonable doubt that a very 
large majority of the white voters of the State, including in the count 
Republicians and Third Party men, as well as the Democrats, who 
participated in the primary, cast their ballots for me in the primaries 

of 1892. 
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Chairman Underwood’s Report 


The report of the Committee on Credentials, made by Chairman 
Underwood, to the State convention June 10, 1892 after the roll of 
delegates was made up, when taken in connection with the known 
personal preferences of delegates shows that 320 delegates were elected 
to that convention who favored me, and 146 delegates who favored 

my opponent, giving me a clear majority of 174 in a body composed 
of 466 delegates. 


The counties which elected delegates to the State Convention in 
my favor, with the respective white population in them, were as follows: 


Autauga- 4 796 

Baldwin ____ 

Barbour-- i 3,454 

Butler - _____ -11,326 

Calhoun _ 23 947 

Cleburne- 12,427 

Colbert --12,361 

Cherokee-- 17,656 

Covington -- 6,695 

Crenshaw _ jj 745 

Cullman - 13*401 

Dallas - 8,016 

DeKalb_ 19,897 

Escambia _ 5 843 

Greene- 3*235 

Hale- 5,180 

Jackson - 24,179 

Jefferson- 56,334 

Lauderdale_16,647 

Lee -- 12,197 

Lowndes_ 4,563 

Marengo_ 7,946 

Marshall _ 17,652 

Mobile- 28,369 

Montgomery -14,682 

Monroe--•_ 8,379 

Marion-10,769 

Morgan - 13,031 

Pickens -- 9,284 

Russell - 5,814 

Shelby ->_ 14,289 

Talladega--- 15,399 
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Washington ___,_______ 4,686 

Wilcox_-— 6,794 

Winston ^----- 6,516 

In all thirty-five counties, with a white population of 458, 187. 

The counties which elected delegates in favor of my opponent with 
their respective white population were as follows: 

Bibb_ 9,080 

Bullock___ 6,055 

Chambers__.____12,460 

Chilton-----11,482 

Coffee_ 10,237 

Dale_ 13,867 

Elmore- 11,443 

Fayette_-•---11,141 

Franklin- 9,520 

Geneva _ 9,664 

Henry - 16,038 

Lamar- 11,439 

Lawrence-- 12,553 

Limestone ---— 12,198 

Macon - 4,251 

Pike - 15,349 

Randolph _13,914 

Tuscaloosa- 18,261 

Tallapoosa_ 16,951 

St. Clair _1-14,303 

In all twenty counties, with a white population of 240,207. 

The counties which divided delegates between us on pro rates, some¬ 
times in my favor and sometimes in my opponent’s favor, with their 
respective white population were as follows: 

Blount ---20,155 

Choctaw - 8,209 

Clarke -- 9,685 

Clay_ 14,061 

Conecuh - 7,987 

Coosa- 10,552 

Etowah - 18,171 

Madison - 19.345 

Perry - 6,812 
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Sumter__.__-____ 5,943 

Walker —-------14,422 


The eleven pro-rating counties had a white population of 135,342. 

If we give my opponent the pro-rating counties, as well as those 
which instructed solidly for him, the delegates chosen for me represent a 
majority of 82,638 white population. This calculation, however, would 
not be just, since the vote cast in the pro-rating counties, showed in the 
aggregate that the white voters in them voted in the proportion of 40 
per cent for me to 60 per cent for my opponent. 

Taking into account the proportion of white population in the pro¬ 
rating counties and adding it to white population of the counties carried 
solidly by us respectively, the delegates chosen for me represented 512,323 
white population, and the delegates elected for my opponent represented 
a white population, of 321,411—a majority of 190,912 white population 
in the counties which sent delegates in my favor. If we take one voter 
for every six of population, the delegates elected for me represented a 
majority of 31,818 white votes or, if we take one voter for every five of 
population, a majority of 38,182 white votes in the primary. 

Opera House Ticket Far Weaker After That Convention Than Its 

Candidate Was in the Democratic Primaries 

It is equally clear that the nominee of the regular Democracy re¬ 
ceived the vote of quite a large majority of all the white voters of the 
state, at the state election of 1892. Nothing happened after the Opera 
House Convention to change the views of the majority of the white voters, 
so decidely manifested in the primaries that year. It is well known that 
the Opera House candidate did not have the same strength with the white 
voters after that convention as before. Of the 146 delegates elected to the 
Democratic State Convention in his favor, sixty-seven, or nearly half, 
refused to follow him to the Opera House, and declared that they would 
not support him in the state election. This abandonment of his cause by 
such a proportion of his delegates, reflects a corresponding attitude of 
quite a large portion of his former followers after the Opera House Con¬ 
vention. The columns of the daily press at the time show the quick aban¬ 
donment of his cause by prominent leaders in nearly every county in the 
state, and an avowal of their purpose to support the regular nominee in 
the state election. The constant drift of the white voters after the Opera 
House Convention was to the regular ticket. Indeed, it is a part of the 
history of the times that the great body of the Democratic white voters of 
the state, regardless of their choice in the primary, dreaded the effect of 
supporting the opera house ticket on the candidates for the presidency, 
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and thought that putting it in the field, whether beaten or not, might lead 
to the success of Mr. Harrison, whose views as to the proper solution of 
certain of our domestic problems created many forebodings in the minds 
of the people of the state. On that account alone many who had been 
supporters of the oppostion refused to follow its flag after the Opera House 
Convention. 

The Reliance of The Opera House Leaders 

The only hope of success of the opera house ticket lay in bringing 
to the aid of the minority of white voters behind it a very large majority 
of the negro voters, to overcome the large majority of white voters opposed 
to it. 


All through the campaign and up to the assembling of the state con¬ 
vention numerous and hitter attacks had been made upon me, over die 
state, because of the position taken in my inaugural in 1890 against the 
withdrawal from the negro race of any portion of the school fund to which 
it was entitled under the constitution and laws. The argument then made 
as to the duty and policy alike of the dominant race, in its own interest 
as well as that of the weaker race, to help the negro race to better its 
own condition and lift itself up in the scale of civilization, was seized 
upon as a text by many of the opposition's leaders to charge that the 
writer of that inaugural “was an enemy to the white school children,” 
and these speakers often accompanied their denunciations of me with 
diatribes against the negro as a race, insisting that he was incapable of 
any advancement or enlightenment. I had also been frequently and vehe¬ 
mently denounced because in taking care that the laws be faithfully exe¬ 
cuted,” I had used the military to prevent mobs from breaking down jails 
and lynching negroes. Every pardon, regardless of its justice, if the re- 
cipment happened to be a negro, was made the subject of phillipies 
against me. These utterances had a marked effect upon the minds of 
negro voters, and led them instinctively to feel that their interests would 
be subserved by my defeat. The Republican state organization, although 
it had always put a ticket in the field in presidential years, did not de¬ 
sire to embarrass its secret allies that year, either by endorsing the opera 
house ticket, or fusing with it, or by running a straight Republican ticket 
or by publicly taking any part except in the last stage of the contest. It 
was ostentatiously given out that its position was that it was “dog eat 
dog” and that the Republican organization intended to “let them fight 
it out.” The negro could vote for the regular Democratic ticket without, 
feeling that he abandoned his allegiance to the Republican party, with 
which most of them trained, and the great majority of them were strong¬ 
ly minded to vote against the Opera House Ticket in the State election. 
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Chairman Mosely Comes to the Aid of His Secret Allies and 
Uses xiii Plank as a Scarecrow to Terrify ISIegro Voters 

The chairman of the Republican State organization, therefore began 
strenuous efforts to convince the negro voters that it was to their interest 
to support the Opera House Ticket. His task was not an easy one, for 
the rank and file of the whites of his party were torn by dissensions and 
there was a vigorous opposition inside of his party to him and his policies, 
growing out of patronage and his support of a national candidate. 

The Thirteenth Plank of the Democratic Platform favored “the pas¬ 
sage of such election laws as will better secure the government of the 
State in the hands of the intelligent and virtuous.” Chairman Mosely 
immediately seized upon the declaration to arouse the fears of the ne¬ 
groes and incite their hate towards that portion of the whites who sup¬ 
ported the regular ticket, and began to preach by secret circulars that 
the plank was the “first step” to put the negro “back in slavery”, and 
that “whatever Governor Jones’s disposition might be personally, he 
would be powerless to controll his party if elected.” 

Effect of the Circulars Throughout the State 

It is impossible in a paper of this sort to deal with all the details show¬ 
ing the effect of these circulars upon the negro vote in each of the 
counties. In some counties they had little or no effect. This was so in 
counties where there was a large negro population and the great bulk of 
the whites among whom they lived supported the regular ticket; and they 
were addressed, as in many counties, by speakers of their own race in 
favor of the regular ticket, and also in counties where influential Re¬ 
publican leaders, as in Montgomery, Wilcox, Talladega, opposed Chair¬ 
man Mosely and his policies, and urged the negroes, there being no Re¬ 
publican ticket, to vote for the nominees of the regular Democracy. The 
circulars had no perceptible effect on the educated and intelligent negroes 
anywhere. When, however, the whites were considerably divided in any 
county and the local Republicans leaders supported the Opera House 
Ticket, the majority of the negro voters in those counties generally voted 
for that ticket. A few illustrations must suffice as to the effect of the 
circulars throughout the State. For instance, in Lee county I had a major¬ 
ity of 550 white voters in the primaries. It had 2,749 negro voters. In the 
State election they reversed my majority in the primary and converted it 
into a majority of 207 for the Opera House Ticket—a change of 757 votes 
against me in that county alone. In the Madison primary, I received a 
small white majority. It had 3,012 negro voters. In the State election my 
majority was converted into a minority of 250 by the majority vote of 
its negro voters. In the Elmore primary, assuming that delegates from two 
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beats whose unseating turned the scale in favor of my opponent were 
properly unseated, the white majority against me in the primary was 200. 

It had 1,703 negro voters. The majority of their votes ran up the majority 
against me in the state election to 827. There was a white majority of 153 
against me in the primary in Tuscaloosa. That county had 2,015 negro 
voters, a majority of whom voted against me, increasing my opponent’s 
majority to 797 votes. After the election these results, effected by negro 
votes, in these and other counties, were vaunted as evidence of the senti¬ 
ment of the “white voters” in those counties. 

If any one will take the trouble to go into the statistics, and com¬ 
pare .my majorities in the counties carried in the primaries, and the major¬ 
ity by which I lost the same counties in the state election, he will find 
that the result in nearly every instance was effected by the majority of 
the negro voters in those counties casting their ballots for my opponent in 
the state election. The same influences of the negro vote operated in the 
counties which I carried both in the primary and in the State election. As 
a goodly number of negroes voted for me in those counties, though the 
majority voted against me except in a few counties it is impossible to 
figure out with accuracy how far my actual majority of white votes in 
these'counties carried by me both in the primary and in the State election, 
was apparently cut down by a lesser majority received on the whole vote 
which included both negroes and whites in the State election, in con¬ 
sequence of the majority of the negro voters in these counties voting for 
my opponent in the State election. 

Negro Vote in ‘Black Belt’ Did Not Decide Issue Between 

White Voters in the State 

It must be remembered that the majority of the black voters in the 
state resided out side the counties of Barbour, Bullock, Dallas, Greene, 
Hale, Lowndes, Marengo, Montgomery, Perry, Russell, and Wilcox, the 
election returns in which ‘Black Belt’ counties, the former Governor 
singles out to show that the contest in the State between white voters was 
determined by the negro vote in those counties. 

There was a negro population of 397,185 residing outside of the 
‘Black Belt’ counties which he names, and, accordingly as we estimate 
one voter for every five or six of population, 79,437, of 66,186 negro voters 
residing in the other counties, many of which the opposition carried and 
in the rest closely divided the vote, in the state election; and these negro 
votes in these outside counties included in the official returns for my op¬ 
ponent, outnumbered the negro votes for me in the ‘Black Belt’ counties 
the former Governor specifies. It is impossible, therefore, for the negro 
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vote in the Black Belt to have decided, the contest Between the white 
voters of the State. 


Some Thousands of White Voters Resided in the Black Belt 

Those who insist, in the face of all the known facts to the contrary, 
that the negro vote in those “black belt” counties decided the contest 
between the white voters throughout the State, ignore the fact also that 
there were nearly 14,000 white voters in those counties, some of which 
were practically unanimous for me, and that in the others a very large 
majority of the white voters favored me, and that this large vote was cast 
for me in the “Black Belt” counties. 


Some Significant Facts as to the “Black Belt” and Other Counties 

Carried hy the Opposition 

They also keep in the back-ground that the Opera House Ticket 
received 18,614 votes in those same counties, and further seek to deceive 
by representing the total vote I received in the several counties as my 
majority in them. They also ignore in figuring on the returns from the 
“black belt,” in order to estimate the white vote cast throughout the State, 
the fact that the Opera House Ticket carried five of the “Black Belt” 
counties, Chamber, Choctaw, Lee Macon, and Pickens by phenomenal 
majorities, and that counties like Elmore, Madison, Limestone, Henry and 
Tallapoosa, in two of which only was there a small preponderance of 
white votes, .and in the others the negroes constituted one-third of the 
vote, gave un,usual majorities against the regular ticket. They con¬ 
veniently blink the significant fact that Chambers, Henry, Tallapoosa, 
Tuscaloosa, Lawrence, Fayette, Pickens, Crenshaw, Randolph, Marshall 
and Cherokee, all of which voted for my opponent, each polled, ac¬ 
cording to the returns, more votes than they had voters, if none of 
them were absent from the polls on account of sickness or other causes. 
In the last named seventeen counties alone there were 25,853 negro 
voters. 


Not All Saints on One Side, or Sinners on the Other 

The former governor, who was bom and raised in Barbour County, 
and was once a prominent part of whatever system was maintaned there, 
now, in order to excite prejudice in his favor against the “black belt” in 
other parts of the State in his next campaign, singles out the black belt 
as a locality where “a saturnalia of ficititious and factitious votes” pre¬ 
vailed, and writes in effect though not in words, that the people of the 
Black Belt were the worst people on earth, regarding the conduct of 
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elections. He knows as well as every other intelligent man, that whatever 
may have been the earlier methods in the Black Belt, or the justification 
for them under the circumstances there existing in the 70’s that its prac¬ 
tice had been adopted in many of the other counties of the State, when¬ 
ever the negro vote was called in to umpire disputes between the whites, 
and that the poison had spread all over the State long before the elec¬ 
tion of 1892, and was the reason for the adoption of our present con¬ 
stitution. 

He knew also that the leaders of the opposition in 1892, whose ex¬ 
ploded cry he now revives, were mainly from the Black Belt, and that 
many of them had often boasted of their dealing with adverse votes in 
the count as a title to political preferment, and that in the temper with 
which they waged that campaign, they were not likely to fail to avail 
themselves of their old skill, especially when they were contending with 
men whom they charged intended to count them out. yet he poses al 
these men as saints, and denounces those who opposed them as publicans 
and sinners, what warant is there in reason or the known facts for any 
man to assert that the elections were fair in the five “Black Belt’ and the 
large-number of other counties carried by the Opera House Ticket in the 
State election in 1892; but that in the Black Belt counties, and other 
counties outside of it, which voted for the regular nominee, the elections 
were unfair and fraudulent. One does not have to possess a deep insight 
into human nature to know that the opposition leaders, in the passions 
they had aroused and the desperate stake for which they played in 1892, 
handled the returns to suit their own interests, whenever opporunity of¬ 
fered; abundant proof of which is found in the list of counties heretofore 
cited, which these leaders controlled, and the abnormal votes as well as 
large majorities those counties polled in their in the State election of 1892. 


The Regular Nominee Had a Larger Majority of the White Votes 
Than the Total Majority Shown hy the Official Count 

I have no personal knowledge of any fraud on either-side. Like any 
other candid man, who has reflected on the subject, I have no doubt what¬ 
ever that in many instances considerable frauds were committed on both 
sides, in a goodly number of localities. In very many localities, however, 
no sincere complaint was ever made of any fraud, no matter for what 
candidate the county voted. 

But leaving particular localities aside, after fairly weighing all that 
may be said as to the vote in them, when we take the pivotal and indisput¬ 
able fact that the regular nominee was nominated by the voters of all 
shades of opinion in the State, who participated in the primary, and that 
the Opera House candidate was notoriously weaker after that convention 
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th a n before, no intelligent man can entertain a reasonable doubt, after 
eliminating all frauds on both sides, that a very large majority of the white 
voters of the State voted for the regular nominee in 1892, and that his 
majority of white votes in the State election was greater than the major¬ 
ity shown by the official returns, which included in their aggregate both 

the white and negro vote alike, and the result of all the frauds on both 
sides. 


Unkind to Commissioner of Agriculture 

The statement that the present Commissioner of Agriculture was 
chosen in the last election because the voters of the State thought that 
some “return” should be made to him, “for the outrage prepetrated on 
him in 1892”, is not only without foundation, but is hardly fair to 
him. No such though, among any considerable number of voters, 
turned the scale in his favor. He was the peer of his two competitors, 

and received a handsome plurality, though the majority of the vote 
polled in that contest was divided between his opponents. He had been 
a good soldier, had rendered service to the State, had reached the age 
of three-score and ten, and had suffered his share of the vicissitudes 
and trials of this life. There was, therefore, a desire among the great 
body of his old opponents to help him, and “to let bygones be gones”. 
So far as these men knew he was making his campaign solely upon his 
own merits, and not any plea of alleged martyrdom in 1892-94. Though 
differing with him widely politically, our personal relations have always 
been kindly. When he was a candidate against me in 1891 I had ap- 
pointed Hector D. Lane, Sr. to succeed him. Vi^hen it become known 
that his son, Hector D. Lane, Jr., who thought of opposing his can¬ 
didacy, had agreed to take a subordinate place under him in the de¬ 
partment, in the event of his election, and had combined fortunes with 
him in the race, it seemed to many of us that it would be a graceful 
and appropriate thing to confer the office upon him, and that doing so 
would strikingly manifest the healing of all differences between the 
men who went outside the party in 1892-94 and those who remained 
in it. I and many of the leaders who supported the party in 1892-94 aided 
him and voted for him. We little thought this kindly spirit on our part 
would afterwards be ungenerously tortured by any one into an 

admission of wrong to him in the past, at the hands of his old op¬ 
ponents. Whether our good feelings are misjudged anywhere or not, 
there is no lesson to be drawn from his election, because there was no 
“outrage”. 
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The Absurdity of the Thing 

The absurdity of the claim that the voters in the last election felt 
that an “outrage” had been perpetrated in 1892 and elected the pre¬ 
sent Commissioner of Agriculture to redress it, is proved by the fact 
that the same voters, in the same election, chose as State Treasurer one 
who had been a beneficiary of the allegd “outrage” as State Auditor 
in 1892. If any belief of an “outrage” had existed in the minds of even 
an insignificant per cent of the voters, inevitably it would have turned 
the scale against the Auditor of 1892 and defeated him in his race for 
Treasurer in 1910. Three of the state officials elected by the Demo¬ 
cracy in 1892, the Governor, the Auditor, and the Superintendent of 
Education, were honored by the people in subsequent elections, and 
their opponents thought the “outrage” charge so flimsy that it was not 
even mentioned in the canvasses. The Attorney General and the Trea¬ 
surer elected that year, who were also beneficiaries of the “outrage”, 
if there was one, were signally honored by the former governor himself. 
One of them was elected as his choice to the Speakership of the House, 
and the other he appointed to one of the most important offices in his 
gift. If the former governor believed for a moment that his appointees 
had been participants in or beneficiaries of an “outrage” which brought 
more evils to Alabama than anything “except the Civil War and Re¬ 
construction”, he could not as an honest man have honored or com¬ 
mended them, as he did. 


Favored and Aided Contest Law 

Everybody conversant with' the history of Alabama, former Gover¬ 
nor Comer included, notwithstanding his inuendos to the contrary, 
know that I heartily favored and helped in the passage of a contest law 
in 1892. Shortly after the August election 'I gave out an authorized 
interview in The Age-Herald and Advertiser stating my attitude, in the 
course of which I stated: “If the limited session allowed by the Con¬ 
stitution will not give sufficient time to hear and decide such contests 
as may be brought, I will not hesitate to convene the General Assembly 
in extraordinary session Tor that purpose.” Even The Alliance Herald, 
a very intolerant organ of the opposition, for the first time in its his¬ 
tory, commended me. 


History of Contest Bill and Its Disposition 

Early in the session a contest bill was introduced in the Senate. 
It was so unskillfully drawn and so faulty that the committee to whom 
it was referred made an adverse report. I aided in getting a non-con- 
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currence and urged Senators who opposed the hill to perfect it and pass 
it. Some of the opposition leaders seemed more anxious to engage in 
political declamation and to try the merits of the contests then and 
there, than to frame a good bill. There was much debate about security 
for costs, whether bonds should be required alike from contestee and 
contestor, and on plans for the selection of a legislative committee and 
how its members should be chosen, to sit after the adjournment of the 
Legislature to hear and report on contest. On January 7, 1891, the bill 
passed the Senate by a two-thirds majority. When the secretary came 
to engross the bill with its numerous amendments, it was found that 
its provisions were still loosely drawn and in such conflict that it was 
doubtful whether it could accomplish its purpose. Friends and op¬ 
ponents of the measure alike joined in a re-consideration next day. 
The author of the bill then moved to instruct the committee to whom 
it was referred, to amend said bill so as to eliminate all of its incon¬ 
gruities, in order that the bill may be more effective and harmonious 
in its provisions.” This was ordered. The committee, after further de¬ 
liberation, reported it was unanimous in the opinion that the Legislature 
had no power to authorize the appointment of a committee to sit after 
the adjournment of the constitutional session, and that its members 
were otherwise divided, and therefore recommended that the bill do 
not pass. On February 16, 1901, this adverse report was concurred in 
by a two-thirds vote. 


What Consideration Dictated the Vote on the Adverse Report 

I do not know and cannot undertake to state, the different views 
which actuated individual Senators in their votes. Between the election 
in August and this final action on the hill in Feburary, some of the 
earlier advocates of a contest law changed their minds, because they 
believed, from such investigations as they had made, that a contest 
would not probably change the general result, though the overhauling 
of the vote, consequent upon the investigation in the different coun¬ 
ties, might result in further contests, and in unseating a good many 
officers whom they did not wish to disturb. Some Senators were satis¬ 
fied that the result as to State officers, after sifting all the frauds, would 
not be changed, and that the passage of a contest law would only result 
in a useless continuation of heat and strife, and entail heavy drains 
upon the treasury. Other Senators, it was said at the time, having in 
view to use the disposition made of the contest bill as an issue against 
the party in the coming election in 1894, preferred to keep the issue 
alive for future use rather than run the risk of losing the issue by an 
adverse decision, and having made a record in favor of a contest law 
were content to have the bill defeated. At all events, no effort was made 
by the opposition or any one else, to reconsider the adverse vote, or to 
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withdraw the provision about a committee to hear the contest after the 
expiration of the session, which was the final rock on which the minor¬ 
ity and majority split. No one even suggested that the Legislature should 
be called together in extra-ordinary session to consider a contest law 
again. To have so, would only have been a useless stirring of political 
strife and. the imposition of heavier burdens on the tax-payers. Without 
the passage of a law under which contests could be had, there were no 
reasons which could justify an extraordinary session. I had no earthly 
doubt that I received a large majority of the white vote, and there was no 
reason why I should refuse to serve out my term. To have done so 
would have been a cowardly abandonment of the men who followed 
me, and I could not think of it, pleasant as it would have been per¬ 
sonally to be rid of the cares of the office which I held at much 
pecuinary sacrifice. 

The Truth Alone Makes History 

The former Governor cannot make history by exploiting and parad¬ 
ing his personal and vindictive views of men or administrations. The 
sober judgment of the great body of the people long ago crystallized 
into the conviction, that the State government of Alabama in 1890-94 
and the administration it gave the people, so far from being "secondary 
in its evil results to the Civil War and Reconstruction,” was a beneficent 
power, at a critical time, in promoting the welfare and happiness of 
the people. No man who studies the history of those times can fail to 
perceive that most of the leaders of the opposition in pursuit of their 
aims to inaugurate a reign of intolerance and proscription, made every 
possible appeal to passion and unreason, and to array class against 
class, and race against race, while the leaders on the other side, on the 
contrary, appealed to the reason and intelligence of the people and their 
higher and better instincts, and their regard for liberty regulated by 
law, in support of their candidate and principles. 

The public prints and contemporaneous recollection of my hearers 
will bear out the assertion that the leader of the regular ticket, and 
its supporters on the stump, did not seek to stir passion or incite pre¬ 
judices, either before or after my nomination for governor in 1892. I 
may be pardoned in this connection for indulging in a quotation 
from my opening speech at Birmingham, whose spirit characterized 
the tone of all my subsequent addresses. I then said: “As far as 
depends upon me, this campaign shall be conducted along the 
lines of truth and absolute fairness, in a manner worthy the dignity 
of an exalted office, the honor of a great State, and the fair fame of 
a million and a half of people. This contest is an appeal to the justice 
and judgment of the people, and bitterness and epithets have no place 
in such a discussion of its issues.” In the joint debate at Eufaula I 
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emphasized that “of all men in Alabama the Governor cannot afford 
to appeal to prejudice or passion.” 

I will not here attempt to particularize and review the speeches 
of individual leaders on the other side. All men who lived during those 
times recollect their general tone and temper, though here and there 
was an exception. They were generally resonant with threats of blood¬ 
shed and violence, and mere efforts to incite hate and to array class 
against class. Boycotts were a favorite weapon. Some of the opposition 
leaders even went so far as to insist that their followers should not 
hear the speakers on the other side. Even the St ate credit, which should 
he held high above partisan hate, was attacked. The Opposition lead¬ 
ers and some of their organs proposed to starve the State government 
by witholding taxes, and flooded the money markets of the East with 
threats and warnings against extending credit to the officials then in 
office. Although the Governor had explained to the opposition leaders 
in the House the absolute necessity for increasing the contingent fund 
$7,000 for one year and $10,000 for another, “for incidental and con¬ 
tingent expenses including interest on and the cost of effecting tem¬ 
porary loans and other arrangements for maintaining the public credit”, 
the opposition induced the House to refuse the appropriation. The 
amendment having been put on in the Senate there was much difficulty 
in inducing concurrence in it, which was largely brought about by 
the frank attitude of the executive that as the refusal of the appropria¬ 
tion would help to ruin the credit of the State and be a step towards 
repudiation he would veto the entire appropriation bill and thus 
squarely put the issue before the people whether they would stand for 
the effort to starve their own government. 

Two momentous commotions occurred in the mineral regions in 
the spring and summer of 1894, in which struggles between employer 
and employe over-leapt the bounds of law, and threatened the wel¬ 
fare of our entire people. The efforts of the Governor in a humane, 
but firm way, to enforce the law, were misrepresented and denounced. 
The stationing of the military to back up the civil power at the seat 
of the disturbance, to prevent murder, arson and the destruction of 
property, were after cited to audiences of excited men. as proof of cap¬ 
italistic tyranny” and oppression of the laboring man.” Some of the 
opposition leaders evidently thought that their cause would be pro¬ 
moted by inciting lawlessness and giving aid and comfort to the men 
who were engaged in it. What is known as the Pratt Mines Massacre 
of convicts occurred while such counsels were rife. 

The opposition leaders generally claimed that the political differ¬ 
ences were the results of diverse opinions as to the best remedy for 
economic conditions, a matter about which good men might certainly 
differ honestly. Taking advantage of the suffering brought about by 
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the inevitable adjustment of our economic and industrial conditions, 
which were then pressing cruelly upon many of our people, and finally 
ripened into the panic of 1893, they strove to madden the masses of the 
people by exciting whirlwind of prejudice and passion to move the 
unthinking and reckless. Oath bound and secret political societies were 
brought into being to help the counsels of intolerance. The men who 
tilled the fields were taught that their neighbors in the cities, towns, 
and villages and all others who followed different occupations, were 
the enemies of the farmer and that they should array themselves 
against them. The merchant, the banker, the professional man, and 
all who took part in commerce and trade, were portrayed as the enemy 
of the farmer who were unconscionably' preying upon him and suck¬ 
ing his substance. Under the influence of such counsels neighborhoods 
and schools were rent into factions, and even churches and families 
divided. 

Fortunately a majority of the farmers of Alabama and the laboring 
men alike, refused to head such counsels, and joining with their neigh¬ 
bors who dwelt in the cities and towns and worked in other occupa¬ 
tions, frowned upon crushed this crusade against the happiness and 
prosperity of the state. 

What Guided Most of the Leaders of the Opposition 

That the contest was purely one of personal ambition on the part 
of most leaders of the opposition and not a devotion to principle, is 
strikingly shown by an interview with the head of the Opera House 
Ticket published in The Atlanta Constitution of September 4, and re¬ 
produced in The Advertiser of September 6, 1892. The Jeffersonian 
Democracy claimed to be striving solely to put in force policies which 
could be brought about by the legislation in Congress, and to that end 
were endeavoring to put friends of such measures in power in the State. 
The platform upon which Mr. Cleveland was nominated, and that of 
the State Democracy that year, stood for the same policies. These leaders 
were opposing him as they^ had opposed me, because he did not stand 
for their policies. Yet, the avowal was made that the principle for which 
they contended would be thrown to the winds and Mr. Cleveland given 
their support, if only the Opera House leader was installed in the of¬ 
fice of Governor. “Asked if Mr. Cleveland would carry the State, he 
answered: ‘No, not unless Mr. Jones concedes my election and allows 
me to take the office. He does not seem inclined to do that. I believe 
Mr. Cleveland will lose the State by 50,000 majority!” The State chair¬ 
man of his committee was asked the same question, and answered that 
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“unless the machine Democrats give our candidate the governorship 
there is no way to placate Kolb’s followers. Cleveland will be beaten 
by 50,000 votes.” This open avowal that the followers of the Opera 
House Ticket belonged to its head and could be disposed of for his 
personal advantage, though in repudiation of the principles which they 
professed to advocate, convinced many of the followers of the Opera 
House Ticket that they were being used as mere pawns in a game of 
personel ambition, and resulted in some thousands of them refusing to 
follow those leaders any further. IVIr. Cleveland instead of losing, won 
the state by 50,000 majority. 


Not For Me To Say What Place the Administration of 1890-94 

Will Have in the History of the State 

It is not for me to say what place the administration of 1890-94 will 
have in the history of the State. I may state some truths about it, how¬ 
ever, which were well-known in the days when it was in power. The 
discharges of its duties was not swayed by considerations of the effect 
on further political ambitions. Its head was not desirous of further 
public service. He did not seek to build up a personal following, or 
view the power entrusted to him as incense to the individual or a per¬ 
sonal asset of any kind, or use it to keep down men in the party who 
did not think he should bave been its head, or were personally un¬ 
friendly to him. When he deemed the public interests would be best 
subserved thereby, he did not hesitate to appoint to high office men 
who were opposed to him personally. In dispensing patronage, the head 
of that administration did not place out of the pale of consideration 
every member of the party who had voted against his nomination. That 
administration came into power burdened with the lowest tax rate since 
the early days of the State, and increased appropriation, when condi¬ 
tions were hardening and soon resulted in the panic of 1893. Amid 
diminishing values and assessments, strikes, and disorders, which en¬ 
tailed a constantly increasing deficit in the treasury, a hostile faction 
hampered its efforts to preserve the public and faith and credit. The 
states honor was preserved and measures devised which checked the 
deficit and enabled succeeding administrations to wipe out and accumu¬ 
late a surplus. It stood as firm as a rock against the waves of lawlessness, 
strove for “equal and exact justice” to all classes and conditions of men, 
and sought to teach by example, “that we can bequeath our children 
nobler legacies than discords and hate.” —Thos. G. Jones 



